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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


The cover-page picture this week might 
stand for many an interior in any New England 
State, although the photograph from which it 
was reproduced chanced to be taken in Maine. 
In the familiarity of the scene lies much of the 
charm of it. Fortunately few of us are far 
removed, either in descent or in sympathy, from 
the ‘‘old-fashioned farmer’’ who was not too poor 
to own stock or too proud to feed it, who waited 
on no man and wanted no man to wait on him. 

The statistician, like the prophet, is some- 
times without honor in his own country. A 
contributor to a Maine paper recently figured it 
out that Maine’s skunk crop is worth seventy- 
five thousand dollars annually, and already the 
other papers are beginning to question whether 
his figures are accurate to a scent. 

That mountain railroad in the West, 
where a passenger could reach out of the last car 
and borrow & match from the engineer, is recalled 
by two anecdotes told in The Maine Woods. 
One of these sets forth that a horse ran away 
near Phillips, and hurled the driver from the 
wagon; but the horse was going so fast and 
the road was so crooked that the man “lit” in the 
wagon again as it came around a corner. The 
other story is based upon the alleged fact that in 
Brownfield there is a river so tortuous that one 
who follows along its course will presently find 
himself on the other side, without ever having 
crossed the stream. It is now in order to dangle 
these productions in the face of any man who 
has ever affirmed that Maine is not a manufac- 
turing State. oe 

The Handel and Haydn, Boston’s famous 
choral society, tells some facts of permanent 
interest in the cireular that declares its reasonable 
ambition to have a home of its own. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, says the 
circular, solo singing in churches by women was 
unheard of ; the society presented women soloists 
in its concerts, and thus paved the way for them 
to sing church music on an equality with men. 
“Our society has also been largely instrumental,”’ 
it is added, “in creating the present high standard 
of church music and introducing instruction in 
music into our public schools.” These modest 
statements of unquestioned truth should not be 
lost sight of by large-minded persons who have 
money to bequeath. The Handel and Haydn is 
more than a mere local “institution,” and many 
besides Bostonians hope. it may celebrate its 
hundredth birthday, thirteen years hence, in its 
own building. 


The advantages of wealth do not so often 
present themselves in concrete form to children 
as they do to their elders, perhaps. Yet how 
earnestly the little girls in North Hampton, New 
Hampshire, must have longed to be rich, after 
they saw the dolls’ house that a local carpenter 
recently constructed. A Boston child owns it. 
It is “pure colonial in architecture,”’ two stories 
high, thirty-six by forty inches in size, contains 


fifteen rooms, with open fireplaces and “all the fl 


modern improvements,” and is painted and 
papered throughout. Merely to build it took the 
carpenter six weeks, and the little mistress will 
have the fun of furnishing it herself. The 
Companion wishes every eleven-year-old girl 


’ might have just such another plaything. But how 


many little girls would want one, if required to 
sacrifice, as out of keeping with its magnificence, 
the disreputable old dolls that they love best? 
Hunters in Maine do not seem to havé 
learned much discretion frem that law enacted 
by the last legislature which imposed a fine of a 
thousand dollars or an alternative of ten years’ 
imprisonment upon one who “negligently or 
carelessly shoots and wounds, or kills, any human 


being.” During the first nineteen days of the |. 


present open season five men were thus killed 
and three wounded, most of the victims being 
Maine people. This lends to existence in sections 
of the State a species of excitement not contem- 
plated or longed for by the inhabitants. But where 
could they go to escape that deadly combination, 
the fool and the gun? Even although they flee 
to our largest cities, they are liable anywhere 
to encounter the idiot who “didn’t know it was 
loaded.” 

Speaking of deer-hunting, however, it looks 
as if Vermont, which set out some time ago to 
give the deer a chance, would have to turn and 
consider the more important interests of her 
farmers and fruit-growers. Previous to 1896 the 
State maintained for several years a continuous 
close season. Since 1896 the open season has 


been limited to the last ten days of October, and and ad 


during that time even it is forbidden to take more 
than one deer or to molest deer without. horns. 


. Protected thus, the animals have so increased as 


to become a serious nuisance, and the legislature 
of 1902 will probably be obliged to liberalize the 
game laws, It seems to be agreed that, although 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the deer in his tameness is picturesque, his 
appetite is not so—and it cannot be tamed short 
of removing the deer. 


Boys were so scarce in a certain city in 
Connecticut recently that the manager of a 
telegraph office employed a sixteen-year-old girl 
as messenger. She proved to be all his fancy 
painted her; but the State manager feared that 
she would not be able to deliver all messages and 
knew that she ought not to deliver some, so after 
three or four days the experiment was discon- 
tinued. That was the wiser conclusion. As for 
the man who needed enterprising youth and 
found none, let him comfort himself with a recent 
happening at Sabattus, Maine. 

The father of a Sabattus boy had some tools he 
wanted to keep, so he put them in a pail and 
hung them to the roof of a shed. . Presently it 
befell that the lads in that neighborhood originated 
a new game, one played with long poles. The 
game just naturally grew. It bore no relation 
to the pail of tools. Not even the son of the 
secretive man knew anything about the hidden 
treasure. But it was that boy, none other, who 
while practising with his pole stirred up a sudden 
shower of hammers, chisels, gimlets and so forth 
—in other words, he found the tools. -The point 
is that the normal boy is guided by sure instinct. 
It does not work at all hours, of course, but it 
| never deserts him long at a time. Presently it 
will suggest to the lads in that Connecticut city 
that they might be and ought to be telegraph 
messengers, and then the man in charge will 
have a chance to choose from a whole streetful. 


* @ 


HOW IT HAPPENED. 


Mr. Edison, fhe inventor, was asked by a 
reporter of the Chicago Inter-Ocean how he 
happened to take up electricity. His answer 
shows how powerfully an event may shape a 
man’s destiny. 


It was by a peculiar incident. I was selling 
papers on a train running out of Detroit. The 
news of the great Battle of Shiloh, sixty thousand 
the tlagap gang g Sool» SEL 

e r at and I wen 

made a trade. 

I promised him Harper’s Monthly and the 
New York Tribune regularly if he would send 
pode little despatches along the line and have them 

posted up —; Then I went to the Free 
Press took four hundred copies. ‘That 
emptied my treasury. I wanted two hundred 
more. They sent me up to the editor. It was 
bi y= Storey, a dark-looking man. 
I managed to es 
strong plea. He listened, and then 
“Give this arab two hundred rs get 
six hundred papers out. I was taken off am oor 
when we reached the first little station. The 
was crowded with men began p a. 
"he next station it was rm and 
price of the paper to ten cents. At the a thd 
station there was a mob, and I = out with 
going at twenty-five cents 

Well, that episode impressed me t + teleguaphy 

a great thing, and I went intoit. ‘Telegraphy 
Ted t to electricity. 


* ¢ 


THE FROGS NEEDED NO HELP. 


The author of “The Birds of Montreal’ gives 
variety to his book by introducing an occasional 
story about fish and this interesting bit of infor- 
mation about frogs: 


We made our way to the outlet of Meche’s 
Lake, ing numerous miniature islands, old 
decay logs and débris lying far out from their 
shores. Idly basking in the sun sat a bullfrog 
“There,” said the » ‘let him take 30 your 


“Vil hook him if you will take him off,” I 
1edq, 
weal right; if he does not take himself off, I 


ght it, and into the boat 1 be who indolent} 
—_ it. into the boat I re. him. oO 
had he touched the bottom of the 
than he wa-elt the hesk: the barb of the hook 
evidently had not pei netrated the skin. 
Rowing along, we soon sighted another and 
jay me dy > wah hefnee FA ae hn gen gh 
yo ey land- 
he ttlos nthe beat e immediately sat 
up on his hindquarters and began handling the 
hook like a man. In a few moments he had 
— himself, to our amusement and astonish- 
ment. 


® ¢ 


DONE BY A FIVE-YEAR-OLD BOY. 


In his “Gleanings in Buddha Fields,” Mr. 
Lafcadio Hearn tells of a wonderful thing he 
saw at the festival exhibition of pictures in the 
imperial summer palace of Kyoto. 


Near the main cuerance was a specimen of 
handwriting, intended to be ey mer as a kake- 
mono later on, and temporarily fixed upon a board 
about three feet long ag eighteen inches wide—a 
Japanese It ge a wonder of calligraphy. 
Instead o "the usual red stamp or seal with 
which the Japanese calli her marks his 
masterpieces, I saw the imprint of a tiny, 
tiny hand—a living hand, which had been 
smeared with crimson printing-ink and deftly 


pressed upon the pa: 
tod bom done in the presence 


That writi 
of his imperi ay by a child of six years— 
or of five, according to our Western method of 
computing age from the date of birth. The 
prime minister, eaule Ito, saw the miracle, 

opted the little Y; whose present name is 

therefore Ito Medzin 

Even Japanese observers could scarcely believe 
the testimony of their own eyes. Few adult 
calligraphers could surpass thai writing. Cer- 
ai, no ——— a. — ears of 
s could rej e feat performed by the 
brush of of that child before the emperor. . 
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Roofing is mad 
Pd, Fy wood od pulp Pike the so-called 
Looks well. Lasts w le 
F. W. BIRD & SON, “East Walnole, Mass” Chicago iil. 
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A Tremont 
inches, is mounted on rollers, ready 
particularly interesting and valuable, as it shows 
inal thirteen states, Louisiana purchase, the Texas 
ery and settlement. It will be sent to any address 


; 3 
A UNITED STATES WALL MAP 3 
to hang on the wall. It is printed in 
in colors the different divisions of territory in 
ti the Gadsden purchase, the cession by 
on receipt of 15 cents in postage to pay for packing 


for pee king. Aeon oF patcorns 
1068 Street, Boston, Mass. 

FRE This handsome county map, 48x34 ) 
colors, is thoroughly up to date and is 
America acquired since the Revolution. The orig- 
Mexico, and the Northwest acquisitions by discov- 
and transportation. P. 8. EUSTIS, General Pas- 

; senger Agent C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, 1. 
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Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads. 

It is all that its trade-mark name, “ Ideal,’”’ 
implies for sleep and rest. Order one of your 
dealer for trial, Look for brass sunoaiEEe, 

** Ideal,” on bed. Take no substitu 


Write fen) free booklet, “ Wige-Awake 
ts About Sleep 


FOSTER BROS. MFO. CO. 10 Broad St., UTICA, N. ¥. 


Household 
Fiints / 


FREE BOOK ON REQUEST. 


Pure Air, 2s every one knows, is of paramount 
importance. Tainted and impure 
air caused by offensive odors arising from sinks, 
drain-pipes, cesspools, etc., should be purified 
with a good deodorant and disinfectant. There’s 
nothing better for this purpose than Sulpho- 
Napthol, 


House Cleaning. The busy housewife in clean- 
—— ing floors and woodwork 
will find her labors more effective by putting 
into her pail of water a tablespoonful of Sulpho- 
Napthol. The adoption of this plan will work 
wonders, and in addition all vermin and germ 
life will be destroyed. 


Your Bath will be more efficacious, more re- 
=————— freshing and stimulating, if you 
pour into the tub a teaspoonful of Sulpho- 
Napthol. A Sulpho-Napthol Bath is the next 
best thing to a ‘Turkish Bath. 


To Freshen Carpets and at the same time rid 
them of buffalo-bugs, 
moths, etc., rub them occasionally with a cloth 
dampened in a weak solution of Sulpho-Napthol. 


For the Sick Room 2 reliable antiseptic, 
deodorant and disinfec- 
tant is not only desirable but necessary. The 
use of Sulpho-Napthol in most of the New 
England Hospitals is a pretty good indorsement 
along these lines. 


In Emergency Cases such as falls, sprains, 
bruises, dislocations, 
cuts and burns, while waiting for the physician, 
dress the wound with a weak solution of a 
reliable antiseptic preparation—Sulpho-Napthol. 


Many Other Suggestions could be presented 
as to the usefulness 
of this famous preparation, which is indorsed by 
Physicians, Nurses, experienced Housewives and 
others. To make a long story short, why not 
send us 10 cents fora trial bottle? Booklet free. 
Druggists and dealers sell Sulpho-Napthol. Be 
sure that you get the genuine in our original 
trade-mark bottles. Sulpho-Napthol Company, 
Haymarket Square, Boston. 































“jj tried them, a new pleasure awaits you. 
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Newest thing out. If you haven’t 
Large Box, 10 Cents. 


They are so new and the demand so 
great that we’re not yet able to supply all 
the trade — but ask for them. 


Lf unable to get them we will (to intro- 
duce) send full-size box by mail, 


Post-paid, 10 cts. 


PENOLIA FOOD CO., New Haven, Conn. 














MUSIC LESSON, LE BARBIER DE SEVILLE. 


In the homes of more than fifteen thou- 
sand of the best musical people of Boston and 
vicinity —indorsed by musicians of world- 
wide reputation, the popularity of the 


McPhail Piano 


steadil snerenees every year. Brilliant in 
bag autiful in appearance — reasonable 
n price—andit wears. Compare it with 
- high-grade instruments. For 64 years 
Made on Honor — Sold on Merit. 
FREE Our Handsome Art Catalogue 
shows this scene and fourteen 
others six times larger and describes the 
Me Phail Piano mm every detail, Send for it. 


A. M. McPhail Piano Co., Colonial Bidg., Boston. 














Burdett 
College 
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Business — Shorthand. 


New Students can commence at any time. 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Free. 


Burdett College of Actual Business and 
Shorthand, 694 Washiagton St., Boston. 
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Olonial Spirits 


TRADE MARK 


Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet- 
>+—~ smelling and clear as crystal. 
By ti It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing 
dishes, tea and coffee urns, etc. 


It cleans and imparts a fresh luster to cut glass. 


It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for 
massage purposes. It is put up for the convenience 
of the housekeeper in neatly labeled bottles. 


Send 20 cents for quarter-pint bottle and full particulars. 


BERRY BROTHERS, timitea, DETROIT. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., BOSTON, NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS. 
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In Gwo Parts.—Part Gwo. 


HEN came the struggle for Wingo of 
the Cree tribe, a waif among the Atha- 
baseas.. Never was there a braver 

rivalry, although the odds were with the 
Indian —in lightness, in brutal strength. 
With the missionary, however, were skill 
and that sort of strength which the world 
calls “moral,’”’ the strength of a good and 
desperate purpose. Oshondonto knew that 
on the issue of this shameless business, this 
cruel sport of Silver Tassel, would depend 
his fature. 

As he shot forward with strong strokes 
after the helpless lad, who was being swept 
down toward the rapids below, he glanced 
up to the bank along which the Athabascas 
were running. He saw the garish colors of 
their dresses ; he saw the ignorant medicine- 
man with his mysterious bag, making incan- 
tations; he saw the teepee of the chief with 
its barbarous pennant above; he saw the 
naked children shouting and running in 
excitement, and he realized that this was a 
deadly tournament between civilization and 
barbarism. 

Silver Tassel was gaining on him, but both 
were overhauling the boy; it was now to see 
which should reach Wingo first, which should 
take him to shore. That is, if both were not 
carried under before they reached him; or if, 
having reached him, they and he would ever 
get to shore, for lower down, before it reached 
the rapids, the current ran with tremendous 
swiftness, and here and there were jagged 
rocks just beneath the surface. 

Still Silver Tassel gained on the missionary. 
Oshondonto swam strong and hard, but he 
swam thinking of the struggle for the shore. 
He was not putting forth his utmost strength, 
for he knew it would be bitterly needed, per- 
haps to save his own life by a last effort. 

Silver Tassel passed him when they were 
about fifty feet from the boy. Darting by on 
his side, with a long stroke and his body 
shooting like a projectile, Silver Tassel 
turned his dark face, with the long black 
hair plastering it, toward the missionary, and 
cried “How!’’ in derision. 

Billy Rufus set his teeth and called on his 
reserve strength. His face had lost its color, 
and it was determined; there was no look of 
fear upon it, nor did his heart sink when a 
ery of triumph went up from the crowd on 
the banks. The white man knew by old 
experience in the cricket-field and in many a 
boat-race that it is well not to halloo before the 
match is won. His mettle was up; he was not 
the Rev. William Rufus Holly, missionary, 
but Billy Rufus, the champion cricketer, the 
sportsman playing a desperate game, yet none 
the less earnest in the thought that here was a 
human life to save. 

Silver Tassel reached the boy, who was 
bruised and bleeding and at his last gasp, and 
throwing an arm around him, struck out for 
the shore. The current was very strong and 
he battled fiercely, while Billy Rufus, not far 
away, was rushing down toward him at an 
angle. For a few yards Silver Tassel swam 
fast; then his pace slackened, he seemed to 
sink lower in the water, and his stroke became 
splashing and irregular. Suddenly he struck 
a rock, which bruised him badly, and swerving 
from his course, he lost his stroke and let go 
the boy. 

By this time the missionary had swept beyond 
them, and he turned just in time to catch the 
boy by his long hair. Striking out for the 
shore, he swam with bold, strong strokes, his 
judgment guiding him well past rocks beneath 
the surface. Ten feet from shore he heard a 
cry of alarm from above. It concerned Silver 
Tassel, he knew, but he could not look round. 

In another moment the boy was dragged up 
the bank by strong hands, and the missionary 
Swung round in the water toward Silver Tassel, 
who in his confusion had struck another rock, 
and, exhausted now, was being carried toward 
the rapids. His shoulder hardly showed; his 
strength was gone. In a flash Billy Rufus 
saw there was but one thing to do. He must 
run the rapids with Silver Tassel; there was 
no other way. It would be a fight through the 








One summer and autumn there had 
been poor fishing and shooting, the caches 


almost nothing had come up to Fort 
yearly supplies for the missionary, paid 


for out of his private income,—the bacon, 
beans, tea, coffee and flour,—had been 

















‘HE FORGOT HE WAS A MISSIONARY.” 


jaws of death, but William Rufus Holly had 
another life to save. 

How he reached Silver Tassel and drew the 
Indian’s arm over his own shoulder ; how they 
drove down into the boiling flood; how Billy 
Rufus’s fat body was battered and torn and 
ran red with blood from twenty flesh-wounds ; 
but how by luck and skill beyond the telling 
he brought Silver Tassel through safely into the 
quiet water a quarter of a mile below the rapids, 





and was hauled out, more dead than alive, 
more dead, even, than Silver Tassel, is a tale | 
still told by the Athabascas around their camp- 
fires. The rapids are known to-day as the | 
Missionary Rapids. 

The end of this beginning of the young man’s 
career was that Silver Tassel gave him the 
word of eternal friendship, Knife-in-the-Wind 
took him into the tribe as an under-chief, and | 
the boy Wingo became his very own, to share 
his home, his board and his travels, and no 
longer to be a waif of the Crees among the 
Athabascas. 

After three days’ feasting, at the end of 





which the missionary held his first service and | tooth for a tooth, and accepted the fact that | 


preached his first sermon, to the accompaniment | 
of grunts of satisfaction from the whole tribe | 


raided by a band of hostile Indians, and he 
viewed with deep concern the progress of the 
severe winter. Although three years of hard, 
frugal life had made his muscles like iron, 
they had only mellowed his temper, increased 
his flesh and rounded his face; nor did he 
look an hour older than on the day when he had 
won Wingo for his willing slave and devoted 
friend. 

He never resented the frequent ingratitude 
of the Indians; he said little when they quar- 
reled over the small comforts his little income 
brought them yearly from the south. He had 
been doctor, lawyer, judge among them, 


although he interfered little in the larger dis- | 


putes, and was forced to shut his eyes to 
intertribal enmities. 

He had no deep faith that he could quite 
civilize them; he knew that their conversion 
was only on the surface, and he fell back on 
his personal influence with them. By this he 
could check even the excesses of the worst man 
in the tribe, his old enemy, Silver Tassel of the 
bad heart, who yet was ready always to givea 


he owed Oshondonto his life. 
When famine crawled across the plains to 


of meat were feweron the plains, and | 


O’Call from Edmonton, far below. ‘The | 


went among them with complaining words. 
“If the white man’s Great Spirit can do all 
things, let Him give Oshondontoand the Atha- 
bascas food.’’ 

The missionary did not know of Silver 
Tassel’s foolish words, but he saw the down- 
cast face of Knife-in-the-Wind, the sullen 
looks of the people, and he unpacked the box 

he had reserved jealously for the darkest days 

that might come. For meal after meal he 
divided his delicacies among the tribe, morsels 
of biscuits and tinned meats and dried fruits. 

But his eyes meanwhile were turned again 
and again to the storm that raged without 
during this longest week he had ever spent. 
If it would but slacken, a boat could go out to 
the nets that had been set in the lake some 
days before, when the sun of spring had 
melted the ice. From the hour the nets had 
been set the storm had raged. 

On the day when the last morsel of meat 
and biscuit had been given away the storm 
had not abated, and the missionary saw with 
misgiving the gloomy, stolid faces of the 
Indians around him. 

One man, two children and three women 
had died in a fortnight. He dreaded to think 
what might happen; his heart ached at the 
looks of gaunt suffering in the faces of all. 
He saw for the first time how black and 
bitter Knife-in-the- Wind looked as Silver 
Tassel whispered to him. 

With the color all gone from his cheeks, the 
missionary left the post and made his way to 
the edge of the lake, where his canoe was 
kept. Having got it ready to be launched, 
he came back to the fort. Assembling the 
Indians, who had watched his movements 
closely, he told them that he was going 
through the storm to the nets, and asked for 
a volunteer to go with him. 

No one replied. He pleaded—for the sake 
of the women and children. 

Then Knife-in-the-Wind spoke. ‘“Oshon- 
donto will die if he goes. It isa fool’s journey. 
Does the wolverene walk into an empty 
trap?” 

Billy Rufus spoke passionately now. His 
genial spirit fled; he reproached them. 

Silver Tassel spoke up loudly ;: “Let Oshon- 
donto’s Great Spirit carry him to the nets 
alone and back again with fish for the heathen 
the Great Chief died to save !’’ 

“You have a wicked heart, Silver ‘Tassel. 
You know well that one man can’t handle 
the boat and the nets alsv. Is there no one 
of you?” 

A figure shot forward from a corner. “I 
will go with Oshondonto,”’ came the voice of 
Wingo, the waif of the Crees. 

The eyes of the missionary flashed around 
in contempt on the tribe. Then suddenly 
they softened, and he said to the lad: 

“We will go together, Wingo.”’ 

Taking the boy by the hand, he ran with 
|him through the rough wind to the shore, 
| launched the canoe on the tossing lake and 
paddled away through the tempest. 

With the bitter, angry winds, the sleet and 
the wet snow driving in their faces, the man 
and. the boy paddled. The floating blocks of 
ice crushed against the side of the canoe, and 
the broken waves battered and drenched it. 
But at last the passage was made; the boy 
steadied the canoe, his skilful hand sufficing 
where the strength of a Samson would have 
been of no avail, and William Rufus drew up 
the nets, half-full, and made them fast to the 
thwarts. Then the weary paddlers bent again 
to their work, ‘dragging the heavy tow. 
| As they slowly neared the shore more furious 
winds and seas roared down upon them, and 
in one awful moment the canoe was capsized 
and the man and the boy were struggling in 
| the water. With a supreme effort both gained 
| the upturned craft and clung to it as it was 
| driven nearer and nearer shore. Twice the 
| boy was washed off, and William Rufus 
| gripped and held him. 

The Athabascas called to them from the 
shore, but no one was bold enough to plunge 
in to the rescue. At last some one did throw 


of Athabascas, William Rufus Holly began his | the doors of the settlement and housed itself|a rope, and by lucky chance the drowning 


work in the far north. 

The journey to Fort O’Call was a procession | 
of triumph, for as it was summer there was | 
plenty of food, and the missionary had been a | 


sowed faultfinding among the thoughtless of 
the tribe. 
‘‘What manner of Great Spirit is it Who lets 


|at Fort O’Call, Silver Tassel acted badly and | man’s hand caught it. And then a man and 


a heathen boy, both insensible, were carried to 


| the missionary’s hut and laid upon two bear- 
| skins. There they lay, and as the sun was 


success, and he had distributed many gifts of | the food of His chief Oshondonto fall into the | going down a hundred superstitious Indians 


beads and flannel. 


hands of the Blackfeet?” he said. “Oshon- 


| fled from the face of death and went to feast 


All went well for many months, although donto says the Great Spirit hears. What has | on the fish so perilously won. 


converts were uncertain and baptisms few, 
and the work was hard and the loneliness at | 
times terrible. At last came dark days. 


the Great Spirit to say? Let Oshondonto 


ask ” 


| While they were feasting, the man awoke 
| from insensibility; awoke to the fact that he 


| Again, when they all were hungrier, he! had been deserted by those for whom he had 
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. an’ you an’ me all tuckered out over it, an’ 
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risked his life. How long had he lain there? 
‘When was it that he had fought his way to the 
nets and back again? And the boy, Wingo, who 
had risked his life also—dead!—how long? It 
could net be hours; it had been sundown when 
unconseiousness came on him; Indians would 
not stay with the dead after sundown. Maybe 
it was only ten minutes—five minutes — one 
minute ago since they had left him. 

Staggering over to Wingo, he felt the boy’s 
body and held a mirror to his lips. Yes, surely 
there was a slight moisture on the glass! 

Then began another fight with death. William 
Rufus ‘Holly struggled to bring to life again 
Wingo, the waif of the Crees. 

The blood came back to his own heart with 
a rush as the intense desire to save this life grew 
within him. He talked to the dumb face, he 
prayed in a kind of delirium as he moved the | 
arms up and down, as he tilted the body, as 
he rubbed and chafed the skin. He forgot he 
was a missionary. 

‘For them, the cowards, I risked his life—the 
brave lad with no home! O God, give him back 
to me or I shall hate myself forever !’’ he sobbed. 
“What right had I to risk his life for theirs? 
1 should have shot the first man that refused to 
go. Wingo, speak! Wake up! Come back, 
little brave of the north, come back !” 

The sweat poured from him in his desperation 
and weakness. He said to himself that he had 
put this young life into the hazard without cause. 
Had he then saved the lad from the rapids and | 
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fish out of the jaws of death for Silver Tassel’s 
meal! 

“Forgive me, Wingo!” he pleaded. “I was 
a fool! I was a brute! Open your eyes, 
Wingo!” 

It seemed to him that he had been working for 
hours, but it was, in fact, only a very few 
minutes. Then the eyes of the lad slowly 
opened and closed again, and he began to breathe 
spasmodically. A cry of joy came from the lips 
of the missionary, and he worked with a fresh 
vigor. At last the eyes opened wide, stayed 
open, saw the figure bent over him, and the lips 
whispered, ‘‘Oshondonto—tmy master !’’ 

Billy Rufus, the cricketer, had won the game, 
and the Rev. William Rufus Holly, the mis- 
sionary, never repented the strong language he 
had used against the Athabascas as he was 
bringing Wingo back to life. , 

For he had conquered the Athabascas forever. 
Even Silver Tassel acknowledged his power, 
and as industriously spread abroad the report 
that the missionary had raised Wingo from 
the dead as he had sowed dissension during 
the famine. The result was that the missionary 
had power in the land, and the belief in him was 
so great that when Knife-in-the-Wind died the 
tribe came to William Rufus_to ask him to raise 
their chief from the dead..-They never quite 
believed that he could not ; even Silver Tassel, who 
now rules the Athabaseas, and is ruled in turn by | 
the rhissionary, William Rufus Holly, is a little | 
afraid if he is not a good ruler his predecessor | 





Silver Tassel’s brutality only to have him drag may he suddenly restored to life. | 


THE END. 





ITTLE Nancy Lilly, 
sturdy and yellow- 
haired, came scrambling backward down | 

the ladder from the roof-room, to land with a | 

plump slap of bare, sunburned feet upon the 
puncheon floor of the cabin. 

Mammy, tall, spare, her blue and white check 
dress flapping about her bare ankles, her hair 
slipping from its twist, was at that moment 
turning the sizzling contents of a skillet with | 
quick-wristed deftness into a pan on the table, | 
where the coffee was already steaming. 

Four-year-old Alfred, and Griffith, aged six, | 
standing by the table, followed with keen antici- 
pation each movement that mammy made. 

‘*Don’t ye set to the table, Grif, nor Alf, neither, | 
don’t ye do it. Ain’t I tole yer it air bad luck | 
’*thout we uns all set down together ?’’ 

And mammy stooped over the hearthstone, and | 
shielding her face with one hand, drew forth by | 
certain well-directed dabs into the hot wood. | 
ashes a generous baking of corn pones. At the | 
same time she addressed herself to the shriveled, | 
keen-eyed old woman who shared one side of the | 
chimney-corner with a spinning-wheel. 

“Come on, granny, while the victuals is tasty | 
an’ hot. Here’s Nanny, come down ’thout the 
baby. Ain’t she woke up yet?” 
Nancy laughed one of those clear, ready little | 
laughs that need no object ; and rubbing a brown | 
ankle with a browner foot she shook her head. | 
Then she glanced at a rude gun-rack. It was | 
empty. 

‘**Pap gone?’ she asked. 

“Since daylight,” said mammy. ‘“ Mighty | 
tedious trip to tavern and back for a little chap 
like Hence, but once his pap said he might go, 
wa’n’t any holdin’ him back. The butter an’ 
eggs was sp’ilin’ to be tuk, anyway, an’ the 
coffee is mighty near to gone.”’ 

Naney buried her teeth in the hard pone 
mammy dealt her from the store that she was 
keeping warm in the folds of her homespun skirt. 
After the sizzling slices of salt pork had been 
handed around and the coffee poured into the | 
tin eups, Nancy spoke: 

“T done put my dress on wrong side, I did, | 
mammy, an’ never sensed it till it war on.” 

‘here was an exclamation of incredulity from | 
mammy and open-mouthed contemplation trata | 

Alfred and Griffith. Granny lowered her knife | 








with its portion of greasy pork and peered for-| spanning Churehill’s Creek, she stood listening, | never any goes back set up agin pillers. I’d 


ward, to hear further. 

“Ef you ain’t the beatenes’ chil’ fer luck!” | 
said mammy. 

But granny, with eyes puckered shrewdly, 
shook her head. ‘‘You “low fer sure you never 
sensed it till it war clean on ?’’ 

Nancy-was positive. “I never thought nothin’ | 
about it, 1 didn’t, granny, till there war the | 
buttons inside.” 

““*Cause if you did,’’ cautioned granny, “‘the | 
luck’s sure soured agin you, an’ you must go 
back to bed an’ dress over to undo it.” 

““Nanny’s jus’ natchelly born to luck, granny,” 
said mammy, raising her soft, drawling voice. 
“She ain’t never put her hand to nothing in her 
life that it didn’t come right. Don’t ye know 
how baby got your knittin’ all a-snarl yesterday 








Nanny she come in a-teeterin’ a horseshoe she | 
done found, and first touch she unsnarled it?” = | 


Granny stirred the sorghum long-sweetening | face of a girl propped against white pillows. | after the early daylight eating of her breakfast, 


into her coffee mournfully, and observed : 
“*Yes, Nanny, she air born to luck. Now I 
done always been the kind no luck come to. | 


| head sympathetically, 
+ but her mind was 


| month old she laugh- 


| her, like one of the head-lowered ‘‘beastisies”’ of 


I war, born on a Fri- 
day, in the dark of the 
moon, and.2ny mam- 
my was that po’ly no- 
body sensed to fasten 
nary piece of witches’ . 
elm about me, an’ “a 
natchelly I aim’t never 
hed noluek nor looked 
fer none.”’ 
Mammy nodded her 


with Nancy. “When 
Nanny was not a 


ed out. I held it war 
fer luck, and she ain’t 
had no call to quit 
her laughin’ yet. Get 
down, Nanny, an’ 
drive them beastisies”_ 
out. Seems like little ~ 
more an’ they'll be ° 
takin’ everything.” ... 

This referred to the 
long-eared hounds 
crowding the open 
doorway, through 
which stretched, in 
far perspective, the 
blue ridges of the 
Allegheny Mountains. 

Nancy, born to luck, 
trudged that warm, 
cloudless June after- 
noon along the rail- 
road at the base of Lilly’s Mountain, and as she | 
trudged she sang the old song that she had | 
learned from her grandmother : 

“My dear little children, if you were mine 
All alone and aloney O, 
I'd dress you up in silk so fine 
Down by the green woody sidey 0.” 

She was on her way to explore a certain hidden 
dell, which she had marked weeks before as a 
likely spot for wild strawberries. 

When she reached the long, high trestle 


DEARIE—ME—” 


| 


her head on one side, bright-eyed, alert, like a | 
knowing wild creature of the mountains. 

Then, hearing the sound she had expected, she 
nodded her yellow head sagely, and scrambled a 
few feet up the mountainside above the track to 
wait for the approaching train to go by. | 

Soon she saw the engine coming round the 
mountain and apparently making straight for 


granny’s tales. Then the train curved with the 
curve of the mountain; its long line of coaches | 
and sleeping-ears came into view, like the gliding 
serpent body of the monster. Slower it came, 
then slackened to creeping, as the trains all did 
at the trestle. 

Keen-eyed and absorbed, Nancy watched the | 
coaches roll slowly by, and waved a brown hand 
at the faces looking at her from the windows. 
In the last coach of all she saw a white, wan 


“’M BORN FER LUCK! GRANNY SAYS 
SO, AN’ MAMMY SAYS SO—OH— 


| many of ’em as goes by set up agin pillers.”’ 


said pap, “same as my gran’pap telled about the 


| cyars they war goin’ so slow I hed a good look 





face in a mass of gleaming, red-gold hair—the 


Her eyes were turned toward the window, her | 
hand was a little upraised to throw — 
Something stung Nancy sharply on the cheek, | 


| away in her berry-basket. 


and the last coach rolled out upon the bridge. 
The little girl, gazing after it, dapped her hand 
to her cheek ; and out of the coach window was 
thrust a red-gold head, while its owner gazed 
down into the yellow waters of Churchill’s Creek, 
still turbid from spring freshets. 

When the train was across and had gone 
winding on to the tunnel, Nancy, taking down 
her hand, found it stained with blood. 

Nancy had seen half-eaten apple cores enough 
to recognize the object that the sick girl had been 
about to throw out of the coach window; but | 
apple cores do not wound when they hit. | 

Wondering what had cut her cheek, Nancy | 
stooped to pick up her berry-basket, which she 
had dropped when she was struck, and beside 
it she saw a small circlet of shining yellow, 
which held a myriad of seemingly live, fiery 
stars cireling about a clear, green drop of 
sparkling, flickering dew. 

She took it up and gazed with awe at the 
wonder flashing on her little brown finger. 

Then she laughed for very joy. “1’m born fer 
luck! Granny says so, an’ mammy says so—oh— 
dearie—me— 





“*Down by the green woody sidey 0.’ ” 


And the little voice rang out jubilantly as | 
Naney, steady-headed, light-footed, sped over 
the dangerous trestle with an unconecern that 
must have made an onlooker tremble. 

The sun had dropped behind the purple, misty | 
top of the mountain when, finally emerging from 
the denseness of the blooming laurel thickets that 






clothed the | 
slopes, Nancy 
reached her) 
father’s clear- 
-ing, with its 
UE sickly growth 
of eorn and | 
buckwheat. 
“Pap” and Hence | 
home now. Pap, 
broad, with straw- 
colored hair and beard, | 
was cleaning his rifle on | 
the bench outside of the door. | 
Henee was bringing a bucket of | 
water up from the spring. 

But they all dropped every- 
thing, except the baby, which | 
mammy was holding, to listen to | 
Nancy’s story. 

“An’ she thinks,” explained | 
Naney, at pap’s knee, while the 
luck-stone, as granny ealled it, 
lay sparkling in pap’s great hand, “the sun-haired 
lady she thinks it fell in the creek “long with the 
apple core. An’ she air sick; that’s what ailed 
its comin’ offen her finger. She air sick like so 


“It’s the springs an’ licks whar they’re goin’,”” 


deer an’ beastisies hantin’ the licks, springtime 
an’ sech, when po’ly.”” 

“ An’ they mostly get well,”’ said Nancy, 
looking up into pap’s face, ““‘because there ain’t 


know her ’cause of her sun-hair, the lady. The 


at her; an’ I got to be at the junction when she 
goes back, ’cause the cyars stop there a goodish 
bit an’ I can hand it to her.” 

‘‘She won’t be goin’ back for a spell, shouldn’t 
think,” said mammy, “if she’s going for to get 
perked up —” 

“But she might,” said Nancy, “an’ I got to 
be there.’” 

“Yes,” said pap, turning the treasure over in 
his big palm, “Nanny, she’s got the right end of 
it; she’s got to be there.” 

Now the junction was four miles from Lilly’s 
Mountain, and there were two passenger-trains 
a day going westward. One passed in the early 
morning, the other in the afternoon, and to be 
present at their passing was Nancy’s intention. 

To mean to do a thing with Nancy was to do 
it, and what she did was to leave home at a little 





with a portion of salt pork and corn pone stored | 
After the seramble 
down the mountain in the morning mists, with 
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the laurel and rhododendrons dripping their heavy 
dews upon her yellow head, she had to trudge 
in bare feet over the four miles of track to the 
junetion. 

There, at first, she would hide in the edge of 
the clearing, peeping out like a shy squirrel, and 
only gathering courage,at the approach of the 
train to dart out and run along the coaches 
during the transfer of passengers. Down one 
side and back the other would speed Nancy, 
peeping with the sharp, furtive eyes of a half- 
wild thing into the car windows. 

On reaching the cabin on Lilly’s Mountain 
again by sundown, and sure of a rapt and 
appreciative audience, she generally had some- 
thing of interest to tell. 

“There’s a baby at the junction,” she related ; 
“it lives at the station. It wears a pink dress. 
It laughed at me. It caught at the string, and 
I let it play with thering.” And Nancy’s fingers 
strayed to the leather string about her neck, on 
which the treasure dangled. ““The baby’s mammy 
she asked me tocomein. She wears shoes. She 
wears them every day.” 

Nancy’s acquaintance with the wife of the 
station-master grew. ‘‘She’s got a box,’’ Nancy 
told, another evening, “a big, square black box 
she keeps her fire in, an’ a door she opens an’ a 
hole to cook things in.’ 

Granny was positive. “Lawk,” she said, “it’s 
mighty uncanny-soundin’! You let sech alone, 
Nanny.” 

Pap laughed his big, silent laugh. “Sho, 
Nanny,” said he, “an’ ain’t you never seen a ~ 
stove afore?” 

Nancy’s ignorance did not abash her. “‘She’s 
got everything mighty red up an’ handy. Couldn’t 
we uns have a shelf, too, pap, to set the dishes 
along ?”’ 

Another day Nancy came home in excitement. 
“Granny, you make me some o’ your oak splint 
baskets,”’ she began; “the harnsomest ones you 
knows how—them little ones, granny, an’ me 
and Hence an’ Grif we’ll pick the huckleperries. 
I’m a-goin’ to sell them on the train. There war 
a lady to-day she saw my basket of berries I was 
takin’ to baby an’ she asked me fer it—an’ then 
she give this to me.” 

And Nancy handed her mother two ten-cent 
pieces. 

“And the baby’s mammy, she says she’ll get 
her man to let me take ’em on the cyars, and 
thet a way I’m plum sure to see the sun-haired 
lady.” 

On the next day Nancy had a different tale. 
“Baby’s mammy, Mis’ Markham, she’s been 
tellin’ me *bout a place at the junction, goin’ on 
now, where they’! larn you free. She says the 
days won’t seem nothin’ like so tejous if I started 
in an’ went to larnin’. [I telled her I’d arsk 
pap.” 

Pap shifted his quid. “’Tain’t no call agin 
your goin’, I ean see. My gran’pap he larned 
onet to read from a man crossin’ the mountings 
goin’ to Kaintuck, what stopped off here with a 
fever. That’s how come we uns to have our 
book, the onliest Bible on Lilly’s Mounting. | 
don’ see no call why Nanny shouldn’t be a-readin’ 
in it same as gran’pap read to we uns when | 
war little as Grif here.” 

Thus encouraged, Nancy one day shyly made 
her appearance at the district school, which was 
open for the three months of summer. The 
young teacher, a girl student from the county 
college, eking out expenses by teaching in the 
summer, looked at the new pupil; looked, then 
looked again at a glittering, golden bauble that 
hung upon a leather string against the bosom of 
the faded little dress. 

Forgetting her shyness, Nancy explained. 

“And that’s how-I’m here,” she said, in con- 
clusion, ‘‘ waitin’ for the sun-haired lady to 
eome.”’ 

Through the remaining days of June, through 
July, through August, Nancy trudged to and 
fro between Lilly’s Mountain and the junction; 
and daily she carried granny’s little splint baskets, 
filled with huckleberries, then with wild plums, 
then with blackberries. Through rain and drdught 
and the long heat she trudged week-days and 
Sundays, playing with the station-master’s baby 
in the hours out of school, watching and ques- 
tioning the baby’s mother, and storing away 
lessons in thrift, in orderliness, in wholesome 
cookery to carry home and try to put into use. 

By this time the story of Nancy’s luck-stone 
had spread about the mountains. There was 
hardly an inmate of a cabin in that region who 
had not managed to see it; but so sturdy is the 
honesty of these people, who are known to the 
outside world only by reason of their mountain 
feuds, that the course taken by little Nancy 
excited no comment. 

It was the last of August that Nancy, speeding 
along by the open windows of an evening train, 
saw in the last coach a girlish, pink-flushed face 
framed in glorious, burnished, red-gold hair. 

“And if it wa’n’t to be the right lady, she’d 
know as the luck-stone wasn’t hers,’’ Nancy 
had often argued, rehearsing this very scene to 
herself. 

Realizing but two things, that the sun-haired 
lady was on the train and that the time was 
passing, she dropped her baskets, grasped the 
ring in her little brown hand, stripping the leather 
string over her head as she ran, and with a cry 
to the porter—for all the trainmen now knew her 
and her mission—she bounded up the steps into 


| the vestibule and ran through the sleeping-car 
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with its wondering occupants, to the sun-haired 
lady. 
“Here!” said Nancy, and her smile supplied 
those graces of speech and deportment which 
education had failed to give her. 

The sun-haired girl turned from pink to white, 
caught the ring from the little brown hand, and 
gasped and laughed and cried. For it was her 
engagement ring, and over its loss that summer 
she had cried as many tears as little Nancy had 
trudged steps. 

“You sensed it went in the creek,’’ said Nancy. 
“J been watchin’ for you sence.”’ 

Then happened a bewildering thing, a thing 
unknown to Nancy, unless it had come to her in 
baby days. A pair of impulsive arms were about 
her neck, the lips of the sun-haired girl on her 
cheek. Then before the great wave of emotion 
sweeping over Nancy was gone the clutch of the 
colored porter was on her, and she was dropped 
from the rear of the coach, which in another 
moment was speeding round the curve. 

“Well,” quavered granny, when Nancy’s tale 
was told, “‘an’ you air sure it war her?” 
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The great bulk of European | crockery and a few kitchen utensils. 
Russia consists, however, | the bed there may be a large, unpainted wooden 
of about fifty millions of | chest wherein all family linen and clothing are | done. 
“Great Russians,’’ who oc- | kept. The two-roomed cottages may be richer in 
cupy the central portion of | a few articles, a brass samovar, or tea-urn, per- | 
the country, round Moscow | haps, but this is the exception. 

as well as the regions north,| The village looks even less attractive than it | 
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Nancy hadn’t a doubt. 
took it,’ said Nancy, 
me.” 

The great wave swept over her again. “She 
kissed me,” reaffirmed Nancy, nor doubted for 
one moment she had been repaid. 


She had proof. 
“an’—an’ she kissed 


But the sun-haired girl thought differently, so | 


she wrote a letter to the station-master at the 
junction, and the station-master gave the letter to 
his wife, who in turn gave it to the school-teacher, 
and the school-teacher answered it. 

So, through the sun-haired lady, today one 
Nancy Lilly is a pupil in a certain large school | 
established for the education of mountain chil- | 
dren in eastern Kentucky ; and through N: 


despite its remoteness. And from the results in 
this one cabin the influences are spreading over | 
the mountain. 

“She war jus’ natchelly born ter luck,” says 
granny, never realizing that the sturdy traits 
of cheerfulness, unselfishness, honesty, patience 
had aught to do with Nancy’s good fortune. 





THNOGRAPHERS dis- | father and mother; the other members of the | 
tinguish in Russia no | family sleep on the benches or on the stove. 
less than one hundred and | Sometimes there is a little loft made of planks 
fifty different races, each of | fixed underneath the ceiling where three or four 
which has its own particular | persons can lie. 


The fourth corner by the stove contains the 
Under | 


east and south of the capital. The majority | might for the absence of trees and shrubs near | 
of this population, especially south of Moscow, | | the houses, and the unpaved condition of the | | time, because, when the grain is eut, the land 
are peasants, who live almost entirely by agri- | road, which in the rainy season is so deep in mud | becomes the pasture for the cattle of:the whole 
culture, with some home industries at which | that the pigs can bury themselves up to their | village. The driving out of the cattle devolves 


they work chiefly in winter. 
The Normans noted long ago the peculiar 
tendency of the Slavonians to settle in villages | 


instead of in isolated farms scattered over a wide | 


district; and this still remains a peculiarity of 
Great Russia, The village may be large or 
small; it may consist of four hundred houses 
or of ten, but there is always one long street of 
which the houses occupy generally but one side, 
and the barns and outbuildings the other. At 
the back of each house there is always a plot of 
well-manured ground, reserved for growing either 
fruit and vegetables or hemp. 


The Gloomy First Impression. 


HE first impression produced upon a stranger 


by a village in Great Russia is undoubtedly | 


gloomy. 
neither flowers in front nor clean, white-curtained 
windows. They look depressingly dark. The 
unwhitewashed walls are built of thick logs, if | 
there be woods in the neighborhood, or else of | 


The small, one-storied cottages have | 


| 


rough stone. The windows, of which there are | 
never more than three, are small, with tiny | 


panes of glass, for glass is expensive. 

The straw roofs are unsightly, as in most cases 
they are unthatched, and are merely made out of 
bundles of straw held together with straw ropes. 
Sometimes,. when fodder is scarce, it will even 
happen that the roofs are removed to feed the 


cattle, and the cottages then look still more) 


forlorn. Many of them have only one room and 
a small passage, entered by two or three steps. 
When there are two rooms they are built on 
opposite sides of the passage. 

The interiors are as poor as the outside. The 
walls are neither papered nor whitewashed, and 
a fourth of the room, sometimes even a third, is 


occupied by a large brick or beaten clay oven. | 


The top of this is generally used as a bed for the | 
aged or sick, and as a nursery for the children. 


} 


| snouts in it. Some of the more prosperous 
cottagers try to add some external decoration, 
and here and there artistically carved porches | 
/and window-shutters may 
be seen; but these orna- 
ments are lost in their 
gloomy setting. 

The village, however, is 
not altogether lacking in 
brightness. There is often 
a river close by with very 
picturesque banks and a 
mili, and there is always 
the church, built in Byzan- 
tine style, and standing in 
the most prominent posi- 
tion. It is whitewashed, 
and generally surrounded 
by an enclosure planted 
with lilaes and acacias. 

The priest’s house, too, 
is pleasant to look at, asa 
rule, with its garden and 
white -curtained windows. 
And if the village boasts 
a resident “squire,” the 
visitor may be still further 
cheered by the sight of a large house, roofed with 
green iron and having an extensive garden and 
other luxuries obtainable only by the rich. 
Nowadays there is sometimes a school, but this 
rarely differs in appearance from the usual 
peasant’s cottage, and even a cottage hospital 
may be found in some villages, built and main- 
tained by the local government (zemstvo) ; but 
both are, unfortunately, very rare. 


Communal Ownership of the Land. 


EV ERTHELESS, as regards the land, the | 
peasants in Great Russia are better off | 
| than those of many other countries, for the little 


Two deal forms and a deal table are the | they have belongs to them; their cottages and | 


furniture. These are placed along the two 
principal walls, and here also is fixed cornerwise 
a little shelf for the sacred pictures, painted in 
dark colors on wood, before which hangs a little 
oil lamp to be lighted on holy days. A small | 
bottle of holy water, a colored Easter egg, a 


the ground at the back are their own. From | 
time immemorial the land has been the communal 
property of the village. 
owners except the squire and the few who have 
bought some land from him, and the old-time 
custom of supplying every inhabitant of the 


“She | 


ancy’s | 
willing and doing, comforts and progress are | 
finding a way into a cabin on Lilly’s Mountain, | 





IN FESTIVE DRESS. 


There are no private | 


COMPANION. 


community, and then on the number of male 
workers in the family. Each household cultivates 
its plots independently, but no hedges are grown 
between the divisions, only a small furrow 
marking them off; and for this reason Russian 
| grain-fields, although cultivated in small allot- 
ments, are well adapted for the use of steam 
implements. 

Only poverty and ignorance prevent the peas- 
ants of Great Russia from growing their grain 

with modern methods and improvements. In 
South Russia, where the peasants are a little 
better off, the fields in many places 
resound with the whir and whistle 
of labor-saving machinery. 

This system of property in land 
has developed a strong village organ- 
ization, called the mir. All that 
concerns the village as a whole is 
| decided by the mir and carried out 
| by the community. It is not an 
| elected body ; its members are made 
up of all those workers who have 
| attained their majority. Every head 
of a household, women included, if 
there is not a son of ripe age, has a 
voice in the assembly. 

There is no voting in the mir, no 
chairman, no secretary, no special 
time or place of meeting. Whenever 
a matter turns up which concerns 
the whole village, the men and 
women gather together at some place 
of their own choosing,—in summer- 
time this is always out-of-doors,— 
and talk over the affair until they 
arrive at an agreement. If the 
subject be one of importance, the meeting will be 
convoked again and again until it is settled; for 
unanimity is indispensable in the mir decisions. 

Besides questions concerning the division, 
purchase and renting of land, the mir decides 
about the building of churches, the opening of 
schools, the digging of wells and making of 
roads and bridges. It also fixes the dates for 
plowing, baymaking and harvesting. When 








| all turn out and work to the accompaniment of 
cheery laughter and songs. Indeed, in passing 
through a village when some communal work is 
in hand, such as building a bridge or repairing a 
road, one might easily fancy the villagers were 
out for recreation, so bright and merry do they 


The Harvest Festivities. 





A RUSSIAN TYPE. 


these are arranged, men, women and children | 
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sing. and..play games while spindle and distaff 
are plying. 

A wedding means a festival for the whole 
village, and often for the young people from 
neighboring villages as well. 


A Peasant Wedding. 


EEKS before the eventful day the young 

girls assemble at the home of the bride to 
help her sew. The bridegroom comes with his 
men friends to treat them to nuts and sweets. 
Appropriate songs are sung, and the 
bridegroom’s generosity is put to 
the test. One of the girls holds out 
to him a plate, and if he puts down 
a silver coin they sing him a song 
full of compliments, but if he gives 
copper and is known to be able to 
afford more, mockery follows. The 
whole village is invited to the mar- 
riage ceremony, which is performed 
with all the ancient superstitious 
rites and solemnities. 

A death is a common sorrow, as 
a wedding is a common joy. And 
the farther we go from the great 
cities in Great Russia, the better 
we find preserved all the real 
features of the national life; dress, 
manners and customs are as yet 
unchanged. 

The Russian peasants are a strik- 
ing example of restricted needs and 
self-supply. They buy very few 
articles of either food or clothing. 
Rye bread, cabbage soup, potatoes 
or a porridge of buckwheat or millet form their 
usual dinner. On Sunday a dish of milk or eggs 
may be added. From time to time a sheep or pig 
is killed, and then there is a little meat. Only the 
richer families or those who live near the great 
towns drink tea, the poorer having tea only when 
they are ill, and the only article of every-day use 
which they buy is salt. 

The clothing is altogether home-made. Each 
family grows the flax out of which the women 
make the linen. Every woman may not know 
how to fix the loom, but nearly all know how to 
weave. That very necessary winter garment, 
the sheepskin,—polushoobok,—is from their 
own sheep, as is the woolen cloth of which the 


| overcoat is made. 
\look and so easily does the work seem to be | 


The usual costume for a man consists of a 


| white linen shirt worn over the trousers and 


HE grain-fields, although cultivated sepa- | 


rately, must all be harvested at the same 


| tped-0: eommnanal need wns who is himself a 
| characteristic figure in the Russian village. He 
is generally a lonely old Sogn, who is appointed 
to this post by the mir; and 
each household contributes 
‘to-his food, clothing and 
shelter. In some villages 
the mir builds him a cot- 
tage, in others each family 
receives him in turn; but 
the mir provides for his 
wants and punishes him 
for any neglect of duty. 

In harvest-time the fields 
are a beautiful sight. All 
the men wear straw hats 
and snow-white shirts and 
trousers belted with a gay 
woolen girdle, the handi- 
work of their womenfolk. 
The women themselves are 
clad in finely embroidered 
white linen shirts and 
bright-colored skirts and 
kerchiefs, also the result 
of their own industry. 
On any other occasion a 
| woman might wear some article she had bought, 
| but when harvesting it is her pride to wear every- 
| thing of her own fashioning. So a marriageable 
| girl can in this way prove her value, and in 
many cases a young man’s parents make choice 
of a bride for him then and there. 

Narrow as the village life may be, it still 
retains many good old customs. If a family be 
in distress through death or illness of the father, 


belted in about the waist ; the trousers are of the 
same coarse linen, and are worn with the ends 
tucked into the top-boots. But as a rule boots 
are worn only by the richer peasants, and even 
among them the old people keep them for Sunday 
wear. The general foot-gear is bast (or bark- 
fiber) shoes, the legs being wrapped in a bandage 
of linen or woolen, according to the season. The 
shoe-strings keep these leg wraps from unfasten- 
ing, and the trousers are tucked inside them, An 
overcoat with a girdle, a conical hat and a pair 
of warm gloves complete the outfit. 

The women’s dress is extremely picturesque. 
They wear a white linen shirt with long, full 
sleeves; over this a short, colored skirt and a 
long apron falling from the bosom; shoes or 
boots similar to the men’s, but hats never; their 
heads are covered with a kerchief or shawl, which 


| on Sundays is replaced by an embroidered head- 
| dress for married women, while the girls twine 


| and too poor to hire labor at harvest-time, help is | 


always forthcoming. When the grain is reaped 
and brought home and there is nothing wherewith 
to entertain the harvesters, they themselves supply 
the materials for a feast, without which it would 

| be considered disrespectful and unlucky to close 
the day. 

“Bees” are an institution in the Russian 
village. All summer-time they are in full swing, 
especially among the women. Each one’s flax is 
gathered and beaten in turn, the potatoes are 
dug and stored, and so on. But at the end of 
| every day the evening air is full of song and 


bunch of dried willows in bud,—a substitute for | village with Some land is still strictly observed. | dance, for in Russia they do not forget to play 


the palm,—such like relics complete the decora- 
tions of that side of the room. 


While woods and pastures are used in common, 
|the arable land is divided into three parts, 


after work. 
| In fact, the village youth lose no opportunity 


In the corner, nearer the stove, is a bedstead, | | according to its quality, and each household is | of meetingforamusement. In the summer nights 


consisting generally of two or three planks | allotted a fair share in these three parts. 
fastened to the wall; there are seldom sheets or | size of each allotment depends in the first | doors. 


blankets on it. 


The 


there are ‘the national songs and dances out-of- 
In winter the girls meet at one another’s 


This bed is reserved for the instance on the quantity of land held by the! houses to spin, and the young men join them to 


, 


bright ribbons in their own long plaits. 

Nowhere, perhaps, has woman such a wide 
sphere of activity as in Great Russia. There she 
is the gardener, the dairymaid, the sheep-shearer, 
the spinner, the dyer, the weaver and the sewer 
of the cloth when it is woven. She works, 
moreover, beside the man in the field, in the 
wood and on the river. In several parts of 
central Russia the men are compelled to leave 
the village for many months in the year to earn 
a little money, and at such times all the field- 
work is done by women. Their home industries 
are various and of a high quality. In the small 
markets of the smaller towns, which are held 
once a week, one sees hundreds of peasant women 
selling garden, dairy and poultry produce, as 
well as rolls of finest linen, table-cloths, towels, 
fine laces and artistic embroideries. 


The Cause of Poverty. 


ND yet with all these conditions favorable to 

prosperity, the Russian peasant is, as a 

rule, terribly poor. This is due to several causes. 

The first and most important is the smallness of 

the allotments, which necessitates the renting of 

other land, especially meadow-land, for which 
the rent is much too high. 

Forty years ago, when the peasants were 
liberated, the government forced the serf-owners 
to sell so much land to the communes. For 
this the government paid, and the peasants are 
bound to refund this money within the next forty- 
seven years. But the land which the owners 
were willing to give up has already proved 
insufficient; since then the agricultural popula- 
tion has increased at a great rate; consequently 
the allotments have grown ridiculously small, 
and pasture-lands are especially scarce, as the 
landowners retained nearly all of them. 

But although the allotments produce little, it 
would be possible to manage were it not for the 
ruinous rate of taxes. It is usual for a peasant 
family to pay from eight to ten dollars per male, 
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or say from twenty-five to thirty-five dollars per 
family, besides all the indirect taxes, which are 
heavy, especially as the average money income 
of the peasant is very small. Within the last 
thirty years the peasants of central Russia have 
been brought to the verge of ruin. 

Hitherto they have been regarded as great 
grain-growers and exporters, but after seeing how 
the land is cultivated and how small are the 
crops, one must draw the conclusion that what 
the Russian peasant sells is taken from his own 
mouth and from the mouths of his children. To 
pay rates and taxes he sells the grain at times for 
half-price, and then for nine months out of 
twelve the family eats bread adulterated with all 
sorts of things; really pure rye bread is eaten 
only in exceptionally good years. 

Any one looking at a Russian peasant, 
especially at plowing-time, can see that both he 
and his horses are permanently underfed. The 
man is small, his face and hair colorless, and his 
expression hopeless. Watch him at his dinner in 
the field; it will consist of a piece of dark, sour, 
unwholesome rye bread and onions washed down 
with a sour fermented drink—kvass—made of 
bran and a little flour. 

His horse is not as tall as an English yearling ; 
it is mere skin and bone, with a proportionately 
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large stomach. In the spring the horse does not 
get enough even of the old rotten roof straw. 
The harness is made of scraps of rope and leather, 
the plow is miserably small, and scratches the 
soil just a few inches deep, over which plowing 
a wooden harrow will be dragged. 

Man and beast and even poultry are degenerat- 
ing in the middle Russian village from day to 
day, simply from lack of proper food. It is easy 
to imagine what happens in years when the crops 
fail. ‘The one thing that nerves the Russian 
peasant to endure the hardships of his life and 
keeps him from dropping into the position of a 
mere farm laborer is the fact that his homestead, 
poor as it is, is his very own. Nature, too, has 
gifted him with tenacity and recuperative force, 
so that as soon as the famine time is past, the 
village soon regains its wonted aspect, with its 
days brimful of toil and social life. 

The Russian peasant’s intelligence is unques- 
tionable. He is quick to learn new things and 
to adapt himself to new conditions—witness 
those who migrate to Siberia, where the land is 


| free, and those who find their way to America, 


where there are free schools. What wonders 
might we not justly expect to be worked in the 
little villages of Great Russia by liberty and 
education ! 








thing wonderful happened to little Miss 

Smith. The announcement of the great 
event was contained in a letter which Mr. Bates, 
the postman, handed her with no more demon- 
stration than if it had been an ordinary epistle, 
although as Miss Smith’s correspondence was 
not unlimited, she had never brought herself 
to feel that the most commonplace letter 
could be cailed ordinary. 

If little Miss Smith had ever thought of 
herself as a person to whom joyous and 
unexpected things were likely to happen, it 
must have been in some period so remote as 
to be almost forgotten. Indeed, in the 
present condition of affairs, she was such a 
busy little woman, so continually in request 
to attend to this duty or that, for which no 
one else had time or inclination, that she 
seldom had opportunity to think of herself 
at all. 

The fact that she was a single woman, 
the possessor of a modest competence, which 
rendered it unnecessary for her to do any- 
thing for her own support, and that she was 
further endowed with a cheerful and unself- 
ish disposition, seemed so naturally to mark 
her out as the person to assume the undesir- 
able drudgeries of church work, to serve on 
useful but unornamental committees, to 
succor afflicted families and fill all sorts of 
vacancies in the life of a small town, that 
she seldom had time for intro- 
spection. 

Even in her beloved Woman’s 
Literary Club, membership in ,~ ~ 
which she believed to be the “a 
culmination of her happiness, 
Miss Smith never expected to 
fill any but the humblest posi- 
tions. The awe with which she 
regarded those gifted persons 
whose superior talents made it 
possible for them to “ prepare 
papers’’ was wholly unmixed 
with envy. In short, this unselfish little woman 
was so accustomed to serving others that the 
receipt of a letter containing the wonderful 
news that some one had at last remembered her 
sufficiently to plan for her happiness came upon 
her almost with the force of a blow. 

When Mr. Bates had disappeared and Miss 
Smith had taken time to read her letter, she sat 
down in her easy chair, feeling ‘“‘just as weak as 
a rag,” as she phrased it in her thought. 

“T declare,”’ she said to the big gray cat, who 
gazed up at her with a solemn and inquiring 
look, “I declare, Climanchy, it fairly fetches 
my heart up in my mouth when I try to realize 
it—fifty dollars to spend just enjoying myself! 
It’s exactly like Mary to have planned it out, but 
I should never have dreamt of her being able to 
afford such an outlay. I haven’ta blood relation 
in the world that would have remembered me 
this way, but Mary Otis has always been the 
faithfulest of friends ever since we were school- 
mates together.’’ 

“Dear Maria,” Miss Smith read aloud a 
moment later to the solemn Climanchy. ‘You 
have been so busy all your life thinking for other 
people that when I asked you on the last night 
of my visit what your most cherished desire for 
yourself would be, I was astonished to find 
that the answer lay at your tongue’s end. 

**Your ambition was—as I knew it would be—a 
modest one, and George’s affairs have prospered 
so well of late that we can think it time to begin 
to repay some of our long indebtedness to you 
for help in hours of need. 

“We want you to take the enclosed check, go to 


cy E beautiful September morning some- 





the New England village of which you told me, 
board at the pretty inn which so took your fancy, 
and wake up every morning under the shadow of 
the great mountain. 

“The rates of board are so reasonable that you 
can stay there a whole month if you choose,—and 
T hope you will choose,—till the glow begins to 




























**1?M LOATH TO COMPLAIN OVERMUCH FOR FEAR OF 
ATTRACTIN’ THE ATTENTION OF PROVIDENCE.’’ 


fade from the autumn landscape and the leaves 
to fall from the big maple-tree by the door of the 
inn. We can well afford to give you—and 
ourselves—this pleasure. It is right for you to 
take it, and we forbid you to put the money 
to any other use. Drop everything and go at 
once. Don’t worry about your duties, either; 
wherever you go you will always find a chance 
to do good to somebody.”’ 

When little Miss Smith awoke on the first 


morning of her stay at the pretty hotel which | 


she had never hoped to see again except in her 
dreams, it was not alone the fact of her unex- 
pected presence there, it was not the clear shining 
of the lake in the morning sunlight, or the sight 
of beautiful morning shadows creeping up the 
great mountain—although these things were 
even more lovely than she had imagined them— 
that gave her the most poignant feeling of 
happiness. It was the remembrance of her 
friend’s praise. 

“So undeserved |” she said toherself. “I have 
always wanted to do something for people, but 
somehow I never was big enough to accomplish 
anything worth while. I just filled in the cracks 
that were too small for anybody else. It is all I 
am good for.’’ 

There was nothing morbid about little Miss 
Smith, however, and in spite of her feeling that 
she should never be able to live up to her ideals, 
she humbly persisted in doing what came within 
her capabilities. There was something, too, in 
the rugged strength and beauty of the great 
mountain that cheered and uplifted her. 





“It is a great thing,” she said to herself, “to 
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see such a sight as that every day for a month, 
and to keep thinking over and over again every 
time I look, ‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills from whence cometh my help.’ Seems as if 
anybody could get help out of that.” 

.Miss Smith very soon discovered, however, 
that the people who possessed the privilege of 
looking at the mountain every day did not regard 
themselves as especially favored. 

“Scenery!”’ Mrs. Mills, the landlady, ex- 
claimed, when her guest confided her enthusiasm 
toher. “Seems as if I was tired and sick of 
scenery! There’s times when I fairly hate that 
mountain, it rears up there lookin’ so unsym- 
pathizin’! What I want to see is folks, and 
somethin’ goin’ on.’”’ 

“You just try it all the year round and see if 
you don’t get enough of it,”” Mrs. Joel Bean 
commented, when she came to call on little Miss 
Smith, for lack, as she expressed it to herself, of 
anything better to do. 

Mrs. Joel Bean lived in the square two-story 
house just beyond the post-office, and her husband 
was reputed to be the owner of more “means” 
than any other man in Lakeville. 

“Why,” Miss Smith exclaimed in surprise, 
“when I saw what a beautiful home you had, 
so roomy and comfortable, and thought what a 
privilege you enjoyed of looking at all this 
beautiful scenery the year round, I supposed you 
were happy as the day is long!” ; 

“T’m comfortable enough,”’ Mrs. Bean replied, 
gloomily, “and I’m loath to complain overmuch 
for fear of attractin’ the attention of Providence, 
but if there’s a more uninterestin’ place than 


Lakeville on the face of the earth I don’t want. 


to see it. Victuals and scenery ain’t all !’’ 

“Why don’t you do something interesting?” 
Miss Smith asked, timidly. She still felt it 
inconceivable that people who had all this should 
be unsatisfied. 

“There ain’t anything to do,”” Mrs. Bean pro- 
nounced, decisively. ‘‘It’s easy for you to talk, 
comin’ from a place where there’s something 
goin’ on all the time, but you ain’t any conception 
of what a place of this kind is like. You'll find 
out a little about it in a month’s time, though.” 

It was that very night, when little Miss Smith, 
who always longed to remedy everybody’s woes, 
was tossing on her pillow and won- 
dering what could be done for 
Lakeville, that her great idea came 
to her. ' 

“T came right over to talk to you 
about it,” she said to 
Mrs. Bean the next fore- 
noon, “without waiting 
to be genteel and formal. 
Why can’t you form a 
woman’s club ?”’ 

“There ain’t a woman 
in Lakeville that would 
come to it if I did,” Mrs. 
Bean answered, with her 
usual pessimism. ‘We 
had to give up the church 
circle because nobody’d 
take the trouble to come.”’ 

“This would be some- 
thing different,’”? Miss 
Smith persisted, “and no 
knowing but they’d take 
a notion to it. My grand- 
father always used to tell 
me, ‘Don’t ever be sure 
that a thing can’t be done 
till you’ve tried it the very best you 
know how.’ I’ve planned out an 
easy program for the very first 


meeting; it isn’t best to start in too| 


ambitious, and yet it’s better to offer people a 
little something to tempt them out. You’ve 
got a horse and phaeton, and though maybe it 
seems pushing for me to put myself in, you and 
I could just have a complete time riding round 
these pretty roads and telling the women about 
it and persuading them to take hold and come.”’ 
Miss Smith’s cheerful optimism won the day, 
and that very afternoon found her jogging 
leisurely up ‘‘the ridge road’”’ by Mrs. Bean’s 
side, full of delight, and calling her companion’s 


attention to a hundred beauties in the landscape | 
which the good woman had never before dis- | 


covered. 

“T declare it beats all,” Mrs. Bean com- 
mented, “Show many things you find to go into 
fiddlestrings over! I suppose if we stop here 
to water you'll find something enticin’ about this 
old hoss-trough !” 

“Tt is real pretty, I’m sure,”’ little Miss Smith 
declared, ‘“‘with all that velvety moss on it, and 
the stream of clear water running into it. I 
always loved the sound of running water.” 

“We'll call at Ann Maybury’s first and get 
it over with,” Mrs. Bean announced, as they 
drew up before a square, severe-looking house, 
standing primly back from the road, “but I know 
beforehand it won’t do a mite of good. Ann’s 
a great reader, and just the one that ought to 
take hold, but we sha’n’t be good enough for 
her. She don’t ever forget she’s old Judge May. 
bury’s daughter.” . 

Even the hopeful Miss Smith was daunted a 
little at first by Miss Maybury’s air of rigid 
conventionality, but she plunged boldly into her 
mission. 

**You’ll have to excuse my being so forward 
when I’m a stranger so,” she said, deprecatingly, 
“but from all I hear it does seem as if, being 
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such a reader and having so much time to think 
about things, you’re the very one to go ahead. 
It’s going to be a Washington evening, you 
know; it seems best to have something simple 
to begin on, and almost everybody knows some- 
thing about Washington—General Washington, 
I mean. I thought as likely as not,” Miss 
Smith asserted in a sudden burst of inspiration, 
as she saw the stern features of her hostess 
soften, “that we could persuade you to prepare 
a paper.” 

“Tf you really felt that I could give satisfac 
tion,”” Miss Maybury said with an air of genuine 
diffidence, “I think I should enjoy doing it. As 
it happens, I’ve been reading about Washington 
and Lafayette, and the times when they lived, 
and it would be a great privilege to me to have 
a chance to put some of the things I’ve thought 
into words. I ain’t so stiff when I write as I am 
when I talk,” she added, looking apologetically 
at Mrs. Bean. “I’ve often thought, too, there 
ought to be some way for us to get together and 
do something besides gossip.” 

“You could have knocked me down with a 
feather when I heard Ann Maybury speaking 
so meek,”” Mrs. Bean told Miss Smith, when 
they were once more on their way. ‘There ain’t 
a soul in Lakeville would believe it if I told ’em. 
But there’s one thing you can make up your 
mind to; if Ann Maybury’s going to read a 
paper, there won’t be any trouble getting a mul- 
titude to come and see her do it. And I’ll tell 
you what, if it’s a Washington evening, 
there’s old lady Atherton; her grandfather was 
member of Congress when Washington was 
President, and she is as full of stories about 
those days as an egg is of meat. She’s a real 
kind of facultied old lady, and tells things off as 
interestin’ as can be, and she can bring a piece 
of Marthy Washington’s weddin’-dress to show.” 

The first meeting of the Lakeville Woman’s 
Club was a great success. As Mrs. Bean had 
predicted, the news that Miss Ann Maybury 
“was going to prepare a paper” made every 
woman in Lakeville anxious to be on the spot at 
the reading of it. 

“They say that the old judge’s father used to 
know Washington and the Marquis de Lafayette 
both when he was a young man,” Mrs. Mills 
informed Miss Smith; ‘‘at any rate, he met ’em 
somewhere and shook hands with’em. I should 
go just on that account, but land’s sake! that 
ain’t all. Sometimes I get so wore with nothin’ 
happenin’ I’d go as far as the post-office just to 
see a hen walk acrost the street!’ 

Old lady Atherton came to the meeting in a 
brocaded gown which had been handed down 
for several generations. She was a charming, 
bright-eyed old lady, with a natural gift for 
narration, and this unexpected festivity, and the 
interest with which her stories were received 
by her neighbors, came to her like a renewal of 
youth. Miss Maybury’s much discussed paper, 
too, gave universal satisfaction. 

“She said true that she didn’t write as stiff as 
she talks,””? Mrs. Bean pronounced, approvingly, 
“and I shouldn’t wonder if her stiff talk was 
more manner than anything else. We can’t help 
the way we’re limited by nature.’* 

When Miss Vesta Reynolds, who had “taken 
elocution lessons,’”’ had completed the program 
by reciting 

Virginia gave us this imperial man, 


and ample justice had been done to the simple 
refreshments, little Miss Smith went back to her 
pleasant room at the hotel with a happy heart. 

“Seems as if the mountain never looked so 
noble as it does to-night,” she said to herself, 
“and that’s a real streak of silver on the water. 
I shouldn’t wonder if they were going to have a 
real good time here another winter.’’ 

Some months after her wonderful outing was 
ended, Miss Smith received a letter from Mrs. 
Mills which confirmed her predictions. 

“We've had four meetings of the Woman’s 
Club,” Mrs. Mills wrote, “and when we had the 
Daniel Webster meeting the men had to come, 
too, and tell what they knew. Mr. Mills and I 
got real interested reading that old volume of 
Webster’s speeches that came down to us from 
Grandsir Brown. Next summer I want you 
should come and visit us, and look at the old 
mountain you were so fond of. Somehow it’s 
looked more pleasing to me since you made so 
much talk about it.’’ 

“T declare,” little Miss Smith said to herself, 
joyfully, ‘chow nice it was that Mrs. Joel Bean 
should have been moved to get up that Woman’s 
Club! I can’t be glad enough that I was able to 
be some help to her!” 





The Midshipman, Past and Present. 
By A. H. Dutton. 


HE midshipman of a century ago was indeed 

the “midshipmite”’ that he was popularly 
called, for he was verily a mite of a lad, usually 
receiving his appointment before he reached his 
teens. Admirals Farragut and Porter were 
midshipmen, afloat and in pitched battles, at 
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insurgents, who fired volley after volley into his | 
little craft, killing her young captain and most of 
his men. Two Yankee naval cadets accom- 
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twelve years of age, and Rear-Admiral Golds- 
borough was appointed when but seven years 
old. 

Nowadays the midshipman is quite a different 
individual. He cannot enter the Naval Academy 
under fifteen, and is therefore, when on a regular 
cruising ship, after completing his four years’ 
academic course, usually old enough to vote, and 
a pretty well developed man, physically mature 
and athletic, and with a trained mind. He is 
far better equipped mentally than the lieutenants 
and many of the captains of even sixty years 


ago. 

The old-time middies were mere schoolboys. 
All the war-ships of any size carried in their 
regular complements a schoolmaster, whose duty shanty on a little lonesome Jake in the | 
it was to give the lads as liberal an education | great Kankakee duck marsh. 
as possible in the odd periods between strictly | ‘‘Well,’’ I said to him the day after my arrival, | 
professional duties. This rating of schoolmaster | as we stood looking out on the lake, “this is the 
was abolished, in fact, only about ten years | meanest-looking morning I ever saw.” 
ago; but after the establishment of the Naval} A cold gale was blowing from the east. 
Academy, in 1841, these 
ofticials devoted their 
energies to the sailor 
apprentices only, the 
enlisted boys of the 
forecastle. Even these 
now get their education 
on shore. 

There is a tradition 
that the three brass 
buttons which the mid- 
dy still wears on the 


visit him for the fall shooting in his | 


The | 


end. The November wind, therefore, had full | 
sweep up the lake, and the whitecaps were high. | 

“T don’t think I’ll go out this morning,” I | 
said. “I don’t like the look of things.’’ 

Jim laughed. 

“We’ve got to get ducks to live,’’ he replied. 
**There’s hardly a thing in the larder, and once | 
across the lake, we’ll find smooth water close to 
shore. But don’t let your boat get out from | 
under you. The water doesn’t average six feet, 
sleeve of his full dress | but it is full of weeds and the bottom is soft mud. 
coat during his four | There’s only one place except this on the whole 
years at Annapolis orig- shore where a man can land, and that’s a little | 

point of white sand on this side.’’ 





inated a century or) 
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| panied Admiral Seymour’s unlucky relief column 
toward Pekin in the summer of 1900, and both | 
were complimented for their gallantry. 





Y cousin, Jim Vernon, had asked me to | impossible, and the mud of the bottom never lets | 


go its grip. So he gave the gun a sharp jerk. 


| time the muzzle was under water. 


The concussion was tremendous, and the water | bail out his boat. 
Jim was blown | he had to scoop up the water with his hands. 


was thrown up in all directions. 
backward. The instinct of self-preservation 
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last of my decoys, turned my boat toward the club- 
house, and took a last look in the direction of 
Jim’s blind. 

Jim could see me plainly, and shouted till his 
voice was a mere croak. He took off his waist- 
coat and waved it on the end of his gun; but the 
high wild rice and the reeds hid it from me. He 
could not get into his boat, for it was only barely 
afloat. 

In the midst of his frantic efforts I pulled 


| away from the club-house. 


| 


He watched me with straining eyes till I 
disappeared, Then for a moment he gave up 
to despair and felt the bitterness of death. But 


| the native hardihood of the boy reasserted itself, 
The second barrel was discharged, and this | and in spite of icy water, bitter wind and shock 


made him throw himself blindly at his boat. | 


| arms in the boat and the rest of him in the water. 


lake, a mile wide and three or four miles long, | When he was able to think connectedly, he found | bottom. 
lay east and west, with a long slough at the upper | himself lying over the side of the skiff, with his | the soft mud. 


| he went to work again. The first thing was to 
He could not find his cap, and 


At last that work was done. 

The next thing was to get up his oars from the 
His weight had forced them deep into 
He realized that to pull the oars 
out he must get hold of them with his hands; 


His first belief was that his gun had burst, and and without them he was helpless. 


| that he had been seriously hurt by a fiyi ing | 


He was nearly up to his armpits, and he had 


| fragment, but he could find no wound. Then his | stirred up the mud until the water was dense 


| eves fell upon the gun lying in the bottom of the | with it. 


| boat. The right barrel was burst for a foot or 
more from the muzzle, but none of the metal was 
missing. How the gun got there he could not 
understand. He must have hung on to it 


Even though Jim had not been wounded by 
the explosion, the concussion had produced a sort 
of paralysis of his whole body, which felt as if 
it no longer belonged to him. While he hung 
almost helpless over the side of his boat, he 


| On one oar, and plunged under water. 


| unconsciously when he flung himself at his boat. | 


Nerving himself to the effort, he clung 
to the boat with his left hand, balanced himself 
Getting a 
good hold of the other oar with his right hand, he 
pulled till he could hold his breath no longer. 
Then he came to the surface, drew a long breath, 
and tried for the other oar. 

He could not stir either of them. 

Then he thought he would use his gun as a 
paddle, but he found he was so weak that he 
could not get into the boat. 





more ago, when their 
presence was needed to 
discourage the young- 
sters from brushing 
their noses with their 
sleeves. This is proba- 
bly a base slander, 
modern research indi- 
cating that the buttons 





are relics of the days | 
the lake, and hidden from me by a point of wild 


when there was a cuff-tlap on the sleeve. 

At all events, the extreme youth of the midship- 
mite used to be his most conspicuous character- 
istic. Instead of the full-sized regulation officer’s 
sword which he now carries, he wore a little 
straight-bladed dirk about a foot long. He was 
to a large extent a messenger, for carrying orders 
about the ship, but he also took charge of boats 
and commanded men in spite of his youth. He 
was often put in charge of a prize captured in 
war, taking her into port, and not infrequently 
suppressing mutinies among the prisoners on 
board. Admiral Farragut was a prize-master at 
twelve, and got his prize safely in, too. 

The title midshipman is an ancient one. He 
is above the seamen and the petty officers for- 
ward, and beneath the commissioned officers in 
the ward-room aft—hence “ ’midship-man.”’ 

There was formerly a higher grade called 
passed midshipman, but this was done away 
with before the Civil War. Then about thirty 
years ago the grade was restored, but called 
midshipman, the former midshipman being desig- 
nated as a cadet-midshipman. In 1882 the title 
of the latter was changed to naval cadet, which 
it still remains, and the midshipmen were merged 
with the ensigns. Accordingly, the time-honored 
title of midshipman no longer exists officially in 
the United States navy. 

However, it has been strongly recommended 
that Congress, during its coming session, restore 
the old classic, distinctly naval, title, and it is 
expected that'a provision to this effect will be 
included in the next naval appropriation bill. 

While officially a naval cadet, that young 
officer is still regarded, and often referred to 
verbally, as a midshipman, for he is the same 
creature as of old, as far as his duties go. But 
by the side of his earlier prototype, the twentieth 
century “middy” is a savant. ‘Trigonometry 
was about as high up in mathematics as ‘the 
old-timer ever went. The twentieth century lad 
goes far beyond. He goes through analytical 
geometry of three dimensions, differential and 
integral calculus, applied mechanics. 

Gunnery a hundred years ago was little more 
than loading, aiming and firing at short ranges. 
It now involves metallurgy, theory of the com- 
bustion of powder gases, stress and strain, 
mechanical engineering, manufacture and pres- 
ervation of complex explosives, and other abstruse 


subjects, in all of which the midshipman of the | 
| surface. 


present century must be proficient. 

Midshipmen were conspicuous in all our early 
wars, notably those with the Barbary States, 
with the West Indian pirates, and with the 
British in 1812. 

They have been equally conspicuous during 
our conflicts with Spain and the Filipinos. 

Midshipmen—naval cadets—had charge of the 
extremely hazardous picket duty in the Santiago 
blockade, close under the Spanish batteries, and 
often under musketry fire from shore. Naval 





}and presently I heard the faint report of Jim’s 


With that Jim gave his boat a push and sprang | 
in. Of course I had to follow, and away I pulled | shrewdly thought on plans to save himself. 
toward Redhead Point, about two: miles due 
northwest. My boat was a narrow, flat-bottomed 
skiff fourteen feet long and sharp at both ends. 
Jim was headed for Bluebill Point a little farther 
up the lake, and I quickly lost sight of him. 

Soon I was in my blind with my decoys out, 


In the end Jim found himself still hanging over 
the gunwale, with his eyes 
fixed across the lake in the 
direction of the shanty. 


It must have been after two 
o’clock when I left the shanty 
with a good lunch in the boat 
for Jim. I went across the 
lake flying, with the wind 
behind me and snow swirling 
about my ears. Reaching my 
blind, I set out my decoys and 
then started up the lake in 
search of Jim. 

I was rowing along leisurely 
and nearing the point of wild 
rice and rushes when I sud- 
denly realized that some one 
was shouting for help. The 
voice was hoarse and weak, 
and I could detect utter ex- 


gun; his blind was about a quarter of a mile up 


rice. ‘The wind was from me to him, and I heard 
his gun only at rare intervals. 

I had fair shooting for several hours. At about 
ten o’clock the flight ceased, and Jim pulled out 
of his blind and started up the lake, making for 
the long slough. I decided not to follow him, 
thinking he would stir up the ducks and hoping 
to get some more shooting. Toward twelve 
o’clock I decided to row across the lake for 
dinner. 

Upon reaching the shore I went to a little 
farmhouse near by for dinner. There I set about 


satisfying my hunter’s appetite with roast duck, haustion in it. Giving an 
and enjoying to the full the good things on the answering shout, I pulled 
table. round the point. As I drew 


past the rushes | saw it was 
Jim. 

“Help me, Jack!’’ he cried. 
“Help me quick !” 

As I drew near I saw that 
he was ghastly white, and that 
a crust of snow had formed on 
his bare head. He was lying 
over the side of his boat with the lower 
half of him in the water. I ran my 
boat alongside his on the side away from 
him. My eye fell on his broken gun. 

“Jim!” I gasped. “Are you hurt?” 

“My gun burst,’”’ he answered, slowly and 
dully. Then his eyes shut and his head fell on 
his breast. I sat dazed for a moment, wondering 
how I could get him out of the water, and if my 
, little skiff would hold two. 

Suddenly Jim gave a convulsive spring, 
scrambled up into his boat, stood upright an 
instant, stepped into mine as his sank under him, 
threw himself down in a heap in the stern, 
and lay motionless, groaning. It was all done 
before I could say a word or do a thing except 

| balance my boat. I tried to get from him some 
idea of what had happened, but he was too 
exhausted to speak. Then I tried to get him to 
drink some of the coffee I had brought. He 
took a few swallows with difficulty; then he 
dropped the bottle and pulled the oilskin over his 
head, shivering and moaning. 

It was plain that Jim must have warmth and 
stimulant, and quickly. They could be had 
only at the shanty, and that was twe miles away. 

I started along close to the shore, where the 
water was comparatively smooth. When I had 
gone a quarter of a mile or so beyond my blind, I 
saw I must leave the shore and head for the 
boat-house or else cross the lake broadside to 
the waves. The boat would not live five minutes 
in those whitecaps unless it met them nearly 
head on. So I headed for the boat-house and 
pulled out into the lake. 

The incidents of that passage were the inevita- 
ble small incidents of the incessant danger of 
being swamped. And we should not have 
escaped had I not caught a glimpse of the little 


Meanwhile,—as I learned afterward,—J im had 
not stayed up in the big slough, but had returned, 
unseen by me, to his blind on Redhead Point, 
and had begun to take in his decoys. He rested 
his gun against the stern thwart with the barrels 
pointing upward. Taking in the decoys was 
bitterly cold work, and he did not stop to 
wind up the strings and anchors, but threw 
the decoys into the stern, until he saw 
that he had covered the stock of his gun 
and part of the barrels with a mass of 
decoys, strings and anchors. Then he 
took hold of the butt to draw the gun out 
from under. 

Clearing it thus from the tangle, he 
pointed the muzzle downward for a mo- 
ment, and then the gun was discharged. 

The heavy load tore a great hole through 
the boat where the side and bottom boards join, 
and the water rushed in like a small torrent. 

The best plan for escape would have been to 
spring into the bow of the boat, lift the hole out 
of the water, and paddle to a hummock in the | come down to get him before going to dinner. 
marsh; but Jim didn’t try it. Instead, hepulled| As it was nearly noon, he expected every 
as hard as he could for his blind, and when he | moment to see me start. 
was very near it his boat went down under | He was sure he could manage to attract my 
him. | attention while I was taking in my decoys. He 

He had presence of mind enough to stand in | | could see me plainly, and he did not realize that it 
his wabbling boat until it settled to the bottom. would be impossible for me to see him. 

The water did not reach above his armpits. | When I began to take in my decoys, he made 
Then he went to work methodically to get himself | frantic efforts to attract my attention. First he 
out of his predicament. | shouted, but his voice soon gave out. Then 

He first pushed his oars with hands and feet | he picked up his gun and looked about for his 
until he got them flat on the bottom, parallel with | shell box. To his dismay it was not in the boat. 
the boat. On them he stood, while the boat, | For an instant he was panic-stricken. Then he 
relieved of his weight, was easily brought to the remembered that in the pocket of his coat there 
Then he stripped off his canvas coat | were two shells, loaded for geese. 
and plugged the hole. With trembling hands he began to search the 

It was now only a question of bailing. Laying | pockets of the coat. It was slow work, for 
his gun across the brush of his blind, which was | the coat had to be pulled out partly from the hole 
just within reach, he set to bailing with his in the boat, and the water had swelled it and 
canvas cap. The chill of the water was penetrat- | stuck it fast. His boat was nearly filled with 
ing his very marrow, and the wet part of him out water again before he found the shells. They | 
of water was exposed to the merciless wind. He | were badly soaked, but they were waterproof 
was literally working for his life. | cartridges of the best make, and he believed the 

When the boat was nearly free of water, he | powder was still dry. But they were so swelled 
turned to the blind for his gun. It was not in | by the soaking that they would not go into the gun. 





“THE HEAVY LOAD TORE A GREAT HOLE 
THROUGH THE BOAT.” 


| First he reasoned that I must have heard the | 
report of his gun when it blew the hole in his | 


boat, that I would therefore know that he had | 
returned to his blind, and that I would surely 








Cadet Powell ran his open launch right into 
the harbor of Santiago, after the Merrimac, 
remained all night under the menacing guns of | 
the inner batteries, and steamed out again under | oars, and plunging his arm into the water, he 
their fire in the morning. found the gun’s stock. 

The only naval officer killed in action by the| As he pulled it toward him it caught in the 
Filipinos was Naval Cadet Wood, who, in com- | brush, and at that instant he felt himself losing 
mand of a tiny gunboat, the Urdaneta, stood | his balance. To lose his footing on his oars | 
boldly into a Luzon river lined with ambushed | meant sure death, for the weeds made swimming | 


sight. It had sunk gradually down into the 
brush until it was below the surface. His feet 
felt the way carefully along to the ends of the 








Jim’s fingers were of little use by this time, 
and he could not open his pocket-knife. He 
began tearing off successive layers of paper with 
his teeth, and finally made one of the shells 
small enough to fit, then he took up his gun. 

The discharge under water had sprung the 
barrels so much out of plumb that the gun would 
not open. 


point of white sand of which Jim had told me 
in the morning. Toward it I pulled at the last 
for the dear lives of both of us—pulled till the 


| boat sank ! 


But the race was won. I stepped out into 
three feet of water, found under my feet as firma 


| sand bottom as ever gladdened a boy’s heart, and 


| taking Jim in my arms, carried him up that 


It was just at this moment that I took in the | blessed beach. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


‘It is impossible to teach a child English 
when he lives in a bad-English atmosphere at 
home,” said President Eliot of Harvard, recently. 
“You have got to get at the whole population 
first.” Is it arguing in a circle to comment that 
the whole population begins, like charity, at 
home? 


The British Society for the Protection of 
Birds is to give prizes for papers on the best 
means of establishing a “bird and arbor day” in 
England. It is hoped that the offer will be 
fruitful in practical results whereby the plan, so 
successful in the United States, may be intro- 
duced and applied in English schools. 





There were many well-deserved tributes to 
old Yale at the bicentennial of that noble insti- 
tution, but there was none that meant more than 
the words of President Roosevelt: ‘I have never 
yet worked at a task worth doing that I did not 
find myself working shoulder to shoulder with 
some son of Yale. I have never yet been ina 
struggle for righteousness and decency that there 
were not men of Yale to aid me and give me 
strength and courage.” 

Emperor William's refusal to permit the 
extension of a trolley-line across Unter den 
Linden almost provokes the wish that we had a 
few benevolent despots in this country. Many 
beautiful roads and avenues might have been 
preserved in beauty if, as in Berlin, invading 
corporations had been warned to go under or 
around instead of upon them. Picturesqueness 
is one of a community’s “assets,’’ as truly as 
rapid transit. When we needlessly vulgarize 
and cheapen a lovely thoroughfare we yield the 
rights of future generations as well as our own. 

A family quarrel, brother against brother 
and aunt against nephew, recently came before 
a Massachusetts court. The litigants were well- 
appearing people, the amount in dispute was 
small, and rather than widen the breach by pro- 
nouncing for either side, the judge continued the 
case and entreated all to settle their differences. 
“Suppose one of you should die while you are at 
odds,’’ he said to the brothers. ‘How the sur- 
vivor would feel!” If men would only heed it, 
that thought would quiet all personal dissensions, 
within families and without. Alas, thatany soul 
should go out into the great mystery unforgiving 
or unforgiven ! 


In all our towns the season of parlor 
receptions and public suppers is again upon us. 
These “social functions’’ do not go far to satisfy 
the demands of friendship; but they supply a 
convenient and necessary method of exchanging 
signals of good-will and neighborliness between 
busy people who cannot often meet, and they 
offer introductions to many desirable acquaint- 
ances that otherwise might never find each other. 
The abuses lie in the direction of extravagant 
entertainment, which many cannot afford to 
reciprocate, and in the temptation to multiply 
invitations and bring a “erush,’’ which defeats 
the social end and is a weariness to flesh and 
spirit. 


The series of international sports during 
the season just passed, extending from Henley 
te Sandy Hook, has been completed without 
friction or misunderstanding, and without leaving 
behind any suspicion of unfairness. Pennsyl- 
vania was beaten by the Leander crew; Harvard 
and Yale have outclassed Oxford and Cambridge 
in athletics; the Columbia has beaten the 
Shamrock, and the results have been acquiesced 
in without captious criticism, and with unquali- 
fied acceptance and generous praise from the 
vanquished. It is harder to be a “good loser’ 
than a magnanimous winner. Fortunately for 
true sport, a good example has been given of the 
demeanor that is proper when one is beaten. 

There is an old story of a man who en- 
closed one dollar and one cent in the envelope 
which he put into the missionary collection-plate, 
and explained in a note that the cent was for the 
heathen and the dollar to get it to them. The 
story never had much point for those familiar 
with missions, and has lost what little it pos- 
sessed. At the meeting of the American Board 
the other day some interesting figures were given. 
The net cost of administering the whole work of 
the board is six and one-half per cent.—one-half 
the lowest expense of any life-insurance company 
and about one-fifth that of the average fire 
insurance company. In other words, of every 
dollar contributed to foreign missions through 
this board ninety-three and one-half cents go 
directly to the work itself. 

The words of Judge Jones of Alabama, 
lately appointed by President Roosevelt judge of 
a United States court, deserve a wider publicity 
than they have received. The new judge, “a man 
of the rugged type, full of simplicity, learning, 
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courage and native force,” is not a member 
of the President’s political party, but a stanch 
Democrat. He was appointed, not for political 
reasons, but because he seemed the best man for 
the place. Within a day or two after his nomi- 
nation he was asked to displace a Republican 
official of the court and substitute a Democrat. 
This was his reply: “Do you think when a 
Republican President forgets party considerations 
and appoints a Democrat that the Democrat 
must be so indecent as to ignore the precedent? 
This office will be administered with an eye 
single to the interests of integrity and efficiency.” 


¢ ¢ 


EXPECTED RETURNS. 
Sail the ship and plant the seed; 
What's done in faith is done indeed. 
Selected, 
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THE APPROACHING SESSION. 


N December 2d the new President and 
QO the new Congress will begin to get 
acquainted with each other. The Con- 
gress is strongly, although not overwhelmingly, 
Republican in both houses. The session is the 
long one, to which the only limit is that imposed 
by the heat of Washington in midsummer, and 
the imminence of the nominating conventions 
in the Congressional districts. Since there is 
plenty of time, and since Congress and the 
President are in accord, the conditions are 
favorable for a fruitful session. 

There is no single overshadowing question, like 
that of the tariff or the gold standard, which have 
engrossed the activities of some recent Congresses ; 
but there are several important matters which 
will demand consideration. The President will 
submit a new treaty with Great Britain relating 
to the proposed isthmian canal, and a further 


‘report from the canal commission will bring up 


the same subject in another form. The question 
of extending foreign trade by reciprocal conces- 
sions will come up in connection with the pending 
treaties. The ship-subsidy bill will be introduced 
in a new draft. The restriction of immigration, 
the renewal of the Chinese exclusion act, new 
construction for the navy, questions relating to 


the Philippines or to Cuba, and perhaps proposi- | 


tions for the more effectual restraint of anarchy 
or the better protection of the President will 
engage attention. 

The tragic circumstances under which Mr. 
Roosevelt became President and his manly bear- 
ing in his new relations incline the politicians 
of all parties favorably toward him. It may be 
said that practically every one thinks well of 
him, and every one wishes him well; but it by 
no means follows that every one will agree with 
him. As soon as he outlines a definite policy, 


will be a taking of sides. That is what parties 
are for. That is the way in which free govern- 
ments are carried on: one body of men trying 
to do something, and another body of men 


keeping them from going too fast or too far. 
This may be looked for in the new Congress; 
but it may be anticipated that it will be marked 
by somewhat less asperity than has sometimes 
attended Congressional debates. 
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A BROADER COLLEGE SPIRIT. 


HE beginning of the current academic year 
T at Harvard was marked by the opening of 
a large and beautiful building which stands 
for something recent and admirable in American 
college life. It is the Harvard Union, a great 
club-house where students of all the departments, 
as well as graduates and instructors, will meet 
upon a common footing, irrespective of class or 
clique. 

In most of the larger colleges friendships and 
even acquaintance are far too restricted. In 
some cases class spirit raises a barrier; in others 
the secret societies or athletic sports crystallize 
the students into separate groups, the members 
of which, although closely bound to one another, 
are ignorant of or indifferent to the advantages 
of a wider acquaintance and a more catholic 
friendship. 

The loss in this way is great. College graduates 
not infrequently comment on the increase of 
cordiality and good fellowship which they dis- 
cover among their own class as the years advance 
and the members are brought into closer contact 
at the annual dinners. They find themselves 
just getting acquainted with men who touched 
elbows with them for four years, just discovering 
what fine fellows some of their unknown class- 
mates are. 

It is the hope of the Harvard Union both to 
abolish this narrowness and to keep before the 
students an ideal of what a university is; what 
the alma mater expects of her sons and what 
she stands for. 
which the wise and honest can repair,’ is the 


“motto, borrowed from Washington, and inscribed 


beneath his bust at one end of the great living- 
room. 

Here, then, in an atmosphere as democratic as 
a public street, under tablets bearing the names 
of men whose lives have been a glory to the 
college, student and professor, undergraduate 
and alumnus will gather. Glee Club, football 
team, crew and all the other college interests will 
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be represented ; but each will be seen as it should 
be—as merely a part. 

The real significance of college life lies in the 
axiom that the whole is greater than any of its 
& © 
COUNSEL OF ADMETUS. 


Cling to the brave and good! the base disown, 
Whose best of for is to live unk: 1 
From the Greek. 
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THE TWIG AND THE TREE. 

* AS the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” is a 
A proverb which time has not discredited. 

Modern pedagogy concerns itself more 
and more with the careful training of the twig. 
The value of early habit in play, work, associa- 
tion and conduct is acknowledged everywhere. 

This is, weare often told, the era of the young: 
children receive every advantage, youth is barred 
from no opportunity. Great enterprises are in 
the hands of young men; young women mold 
in the schools the citizens of the future, serve 
great charities, or step forth from a sheltered 
life to share the labors of the world. Fittingly 
this young country sweeps forward toward its 
destiny, borne on an impetuous wave of youth. 

But what of age? What of the ancient tree, 
no longer supple, its twisted trunk hardened 
into shape, broken, storm-rent, yet venerable? 
To the understanding eye it is more interesting, 
more beautiful than the fresh and flexile sapling. 
But do the eyes of our triumphant young folk 
see and understand ? 

Too frequently they do not. ‘Our young 
people often fail sadly in reverence for age; 
often, too, they reverence yet shun it. With the 
marvelous rapidity of progress, requiring an 
unprecedented adaptability of mind and habit 
to material and intellectual changes, has come 
increased impatience of the conservatism and 


mistake and one not at all to the credit of intelli- 


gent young people. 
The tree full grown cannot bend. As it grew, 





“Tet us raise a standard to | 


so it stands. Only fret, failure and injury can 
| result from trying to effect a change. Never- 
| theless comfort, counsel, and that wisdom which 
|is higher than mere knowledge are found in 
seeking the cool tranquillity of its shade. 
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NOT “TRUE TO THE POLE.” 


EW familiar sayings convey a more errone- 
ous notion than the phrase, ‘“True as the 
needle to the pole.” In order to keep 
track of the unfaithfulness of the needle to the 
pole, or the “variation of the compass’? from 
true north, the United States maintains a sepa- 
rate bureau, the Division of Terrestrial Magnet- 
ism. ‘The government is now preparing, in 
with European countries, greatly to 
enlarge its work, and to make the investigations 
of 1902 memorable for their thoroughness. 
The magnetic needle varies not only at different 
places, but the variation changes from year to 
year, and even at different times in the day. On 


+ | the “magnet-survey” charts those places which 


at a particular time have the same amount of 
variation are connected by what is known as an 
isogonic, or equal variation, line. Through those 
points on the map in which there is no variation 
of the needle from the true north a line known 
as the agonic passes. 

Tron deposits and mountain ranges modify the 
action of the unknown causes-of the periodical 
variation, and cause these lines to become even 
more crooked than those which mark equal 
temperatures, known as isothermal lines. 

Isogonic charts may be accurate to-day and full 
of. small errors in a few years. The celebrated 
Mason and Dixon’s Line, between Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, which was surveyed in the years 
1763 to 1767, was run by the stars and not by 
the needle, a great piece of foresight in that day. 
If it had been surveyed by the compass in 1800 it 
would have shown a deviation in some places of 
two miles. Were the line to be run by uncor- 
rected compass to-day, the variation would reach 
nearly nineteen miles to the south, and the rich 
coal-fields of two Maryland counties would be 
thrown into Pennsylvania. 

The discovery of the magnetic needle’s short- 
comings is believed to have been made during 
the voyage of Columbus. The disclosure really 
constituted a high tribute to the scientific per- 
ceptions of that day, even though it spread 
consternation among the ships’ crews. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 


NDER the French constitution all religions 
stand upon an equal footing, and any 
sect which numbers one hundred thou- 

sand adherents is entitled to a grant from the 
state. But the population of France is four- 
fifths Roman Catholic, and nineteen-twentieths 


religious uses goes to Catholic institutions. 
There is little friction between the civil author- 
ities and the parish or secular clergy of the 
Roman Catholic Church. But some of the orders, 
such as the Jesuits and Passionists, whose 
headquarters are outside of France, and whose 
membership is only partly French, have incurred 
the suspicion of combining religion and politics, 
and of carrying on a propaganda, not for this 





mental rigidity natural toage. It is a regrettable | 


of the money appropriated by the state for | 
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party or that, but against the republic. This 
suspicion accounts for the so-called “associations 
law” of July 1, 1901. . 

This law requires all such orders to apply to 
the state for authorization for their work; and 
as a condition for authorization, it demands the 
publication of the rules of the associations, and 
a guarantee that their funds shall not be applied 
to improper purposes. The law assumes that 
the state is paramount, and that only such 
activities shall be tolerated, under the cover of 
religion, as are not hostile to its permanence. 

The time allowed the orders to make the 
required application expired October 3d. Of 
the more than sixteen thousand religious estab- 
lishments affected, about one-third complied with 
the law; the others either closed their doors or 
waited in silence the proceedings of the govern- 
ment against them. 

To the monks and nuns of the dispersed 
orders, who have taken refuge in Belgium, Ger- 
many, England or Spain, the new law appears 
a harsh enactment, aimed at religious liberty, and 
putting the church under an intolerable subjec- 
tion. If this sentiment were shared by all 
the laymen, no government could long survive 
which was responsible for such a measure. But 
many Frenchmen who are loyal to their church 
believe that vigorous action was necessary to 
check the political activities of these essentially 
foreign orders; and the existing ministry, which 
already has endured longer than any of its 
predecessors under the republic, accepts respon- 
sibility for the law, and seems not to dread its 
political consequences. 
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OVERLOOKING THE BOSPHORUS. 


N the shores of the Bosphorus, near where 

that magnificent strait opens out into the 

Black Sea, stands a large house which 

has long been occupied by an English family. 

The children knew one of the Russian officers, 

and used to wave a salute whenever his ship 
passed by. 

Gradually other Russian ships observed the little 
exchange of courtesies and sought to emulate it, 
until every naval vessel that passed adopted the 
eustom of whistling until some one came out from 
the house and waved a response. 

The children grew up and went away to school, 
and the interchange of signals was discontinued 
for a time, until the Russian ambassador to Turkey 
sent a message asking that it might be renewed, 
as the Russian sailors thought the welcome brought 
them good luck, and looked for it as they arrived 
or sailed away. The English people, greatly 
astonished at the importance attached to their 
little byplay, gladly resumed it, and the custom 
still continues. 

Recently the Grand Duke Michael, passing 
through the Bosphorus on a Russian gunboat, 
stood by the captain as they approached the 
promontory with its English villa. The captain 
begged permission to whistle, explaining the 
custom, and was told by the grand duke that an 
acquaintance ought to be sought with the family. 

Some days later a delegation of officers in full 
uniform called at the house to express their 
thanks, and to beg the ladies of the family to dine 
on the gunboat. A toast given at the dinner by 
the captain referred to the friendly salutes, which 
he said had cheered many a sailor’s heart when 
going out into the Black Sea, and which had done 
much to generate a kindly feeling toward the 
whole English nation. 

Taking the initiative in signaling little kindnesses 
through the day; quick to respond to the passing 
call; hanging out colored lanterns to cheer life’s 
sailor down some untried Black Sea—one need 
not live in an English villa overlooking the far- 
famed Bosphorus to effect that. 
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BEGIN AGAIN. 


VERY one in Oakdale knew when Tom 
E Sands was sent to an inebriate asylum. 
His mother was born in the- village, and 
although she now lived, and had for many years 
lived, in New York City, all the village people were 
interested in her and her family. When Tom 
was discharged, cured, he went up-to his grand- 
father’s farm in Oakdale, and all the village made 
ready to help him and give him good advice. 

The old ladies shook hands with him silently, 
shaking their heads as over a dead body; the old 
men spoke many plain words of warning. 

“To think of you going down that low, Thomas! 
At your age!” 

“Had you no thought of your mother? I hear 
her hair’s turned white in these last two years.” 

These were some of the greetings which he 
received, and his old friends who said nothing 
followed him with meaning glances as a criminal 
condemned to death. 

The old doctor gave a diuner for Tom Sands, to 
which the foremost men in the county were asked. 
He knew that the young fellow had made a hobby 
of geology, and asked him to give them his views 
on the chances of finding oil or natural gas on 
their farms. Tom was interested and talked well; 
the men listened respectfully. They were cordial 
and friendly. After they were gone the ‘doctor 
and Tom discussed the chances if Tom should 
take up the oil business, showing that he expected 
him to make a success with his knowledge and 
shrewdness. 

“You forget one thing,” the young man said, 
bitterly, “that I am just out of an asylum for 
drunkards. You have not reminded me of it 
once.” 

“Why should I remind you of it?” said the 
doctor, earnestly: “Why should you remind 
yourself of it? When a man, with God’s help, has 
strangled a vice, is he to sit brooding over the foul 
thing for the rest of his life? Carry it about with 
him as criminals used to do, chained to the dead 
body they had killed? No; forget it, Tom. Waken 
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and if a book or anything like it were to fall from | 
the table it was the prince who should pick it up.” 
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THE LITTLE “DOG BOY.” 


“Where is my little dog boy?” Fuseli, the keeper 
at the Royal Academy, used to ask, as he entered 
the room where the students were working, at the 
time when Sir Edwin Landseer, then but twelve 
years old, was one of them. Already the fair, 
eurly-haired lad, with the gentle and graceful 
manners, the pleasant eyes and the childish face, 
had painted that “Portrait of Brutus”’—a white 
bulldog—which the next year was exhibited and 
admired among the works of famous artists and 
tull-fledged academicians. 


he was of an age when his father, John Landseer, 
used te have to lift him over the stiles into the 


The tutor was sharp in his reprimands if the | | 
prince slighted his lessons. 

“Your royal highness should remember,” he 
said, on one occasion, “that a king’s son, if he is a 
blockhead, will remain a blockhead, for in this | 
respect there is no difference between him and the | 
son of a shoemaker.” 

At another time the prince asked to be relieved 
from exercise on horseback on the plea that he 
had a headache. 

“If a battle were to be fought to-day, do you 
think a pain in the head ought to prevent your 


The prince rode that day, as usual. 
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little prodigy at work. 

She had gone to take a stroll on Hampstead 
Heath, carrying a book and accompanied by a 
favorite dog, a fine collie devoted to his mistress, 


easiest and pleasantest of tasks, if the writer is | 
eonscientious and always mindful of his public | 
duty; but in China it becomes a positive bugbear, | 
as the recent experience of an editor illustrates. 
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but not very cordial in his feelings toward other The editor was a man of great zeal-and devotion | 3 
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pet, who shifted his position and assumed a more 
amiable expression under her touch; but the little 
boy was by no means grateful. 
“Oh,” he cried, distressfully, “you've spoiled 
his < gtenes 
He had been sketching the dog growling, and 
presently showed her his half-finished work, te | 
her amazement and admiration. By that time the | 
dog had made friends with him, and the growl 
was hopelessly lost; but the child proceeded to 
draw him “smiling, ” as he called it,—and a collie 
does smile, as every owner of one knows,—and the 
second sketch completed, he told the lady his | 
name before they parted. She never saw him 
again, but she was proud in after years to tell of 
the half-hour she once spent with Edwin Landseer. 
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HE CAUGHT THE PRINCESS. 


An entertaining story comes from the French 
Alps of Dauphiny, relating the futile efforts of 
the Princess of Croy, who desired to enter the 
monastery of the Grande Chartreuse, a habitation 
from which women visitors are rigidly excluded. 

The story runs that the princess dressed herself 
in boys’ clothes, and accompanied her husband to 
the institution. The gates were opened to them, 
and the prince sent his card to the father superior, 
with a line to the effect that he was accompanied 
by a friend. 

Just as they were about to make the round of 
the building, the word was received that the father 


would like to see the prince and “his friend.” | 


Going up-stairs, they were received by the smiling | 


telling, witchcraft and kindred subjects of truth, | 
of which no one has any doubt. A place of supreme | 
| importance will be given to geomancy and its 
revered teachings, and we shall show that a man’s 
£ luck or misfortune is controlled by the stars. 
We shall respectfully beg his majesty to observe 
| the old customs, and that the mandarins follow 
their excellent and time-honored methods of 
transacting business. We shall resist with all our 
strength every attempt to introduce reforms, and 
| lest we should be tempted to record any current | 
| events, we resolve from this time forward to 
| dispense with the services of all reporters as a | 
| useless waste of money. 
We hope in this way to earn the good- -will and 
| support of all our readers, firmly believing that if | 
we do according to this honest and admirable 
advice the benefit will be manifested to all. 
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THE OVERZEAL OF YOUTH. 


The self-confidence of youth in business matters 
often receives a necessary check. Sir Edward 
Malet relates in “Shifting S$ ” an incident 
wherein he was very properly rebuked by his chief 
in oa diplomatic service, Lord Lyons. 


While we were at Washington, says Sir Edward, 
the head of the rt ve me a letter to which 
an comer had to be written, and told me to draft 
it. I dashed off what I thou might would do, trying 
to make it as short as possible, and it went down 
for approval. 

In due time the box came back, the head of the 
chancery unlocked it, teok out the bundle of drafts, 
and presently stalked angrily to my desk, holding 
my luckless effusion between his finger and thumb. 
My writing was stroked through from end to end, 

and underneath w: 


as written 
“Brevity is the soul of wit, but I object to 
| absolute nonsense.—L.” 
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an appetizing luncheon. The princessendeavored | At another time the cock-sureness of outh came less than one-half the regular prices. We 
to make the best of the situation, but she was not under Lord Lyons’s displeasure. Allusion was 


put any the more at her ease by the fact that the 
monk kept gazing sharply at her. 

At last he exclaimed suddenly, “Catch it, young 
man!” at the same time throwing at her a large 
pear. The princess was startled and, thrown com- 
pletely off her guard, made a feminine motion to 
grab up her skirt, the absence of which she over- 
looked in her confusion. 

Then the father stopped smiling, and said, with 
great gravity? 

“I beg your pardon, madam, but ladies are not 
allowed in the monastery. I must ask you to wait 
outside until the prince has finished his inspection.” 

And outside she had to go, the reverend father 
bowing her from the room with most elaborate 
politeness. 
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MUTTON AS A MOTOR. 


Green, the English historian, one day asked a 
friend whieh of all the inventions of their day had 
done the most for the people as a whole. His 
friend guessed this and that, but the answer was: 

“Beyond doubt, sixpenny photographs.” 

A reply involving quite as great an absurdity as 
that was made by Cecil Rhodes in answer to a 
lady who, seeking to draw him out, suggested that 
he owed his phenomenal rise to the impetus of 
noble sentiments. 

“Madam,” returned Mr. Rhodes, “I owe my 
fortune simply and solely to cold mutton.” 

“Cold mutton!” gasped the lady. “O Mr. Rhodes, 
what do you mean?” 

“When I was young,” continued the South 
African millionaire, “I was so dosed with cold 
mutton, and I hated it so cordially; that I resolved 
to grow rich in order to put it.on one side for the 
rest of my life. Yes, madam, cold mutton was at 
the root of my success; noble sentiments had 
nothing to do with it.” 
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NOT PAMPERED. 


The professor who was the chief instructor of | 
the present King of Italy during his boyhood has 


lately made some interesting statements as to the 
method pursued in the education of the prince. ° 


“The first day I'went to instruct the prince,” | 


made one day to the assault on Marshal Haynau, 
Austrian general who was reputed to have 
women dw the Hungarian _ rebellion. 
He was brutally attacked in 1 mn London by 
brewers’ dra n and cruelly beaten. 
eu subject was talked yo at dinner, -_ - 
of the young secretaries took the bien rion 
draymen on the plea of = gh 
rd Lyons struck in q . “Do net attempt,” 
he said, “to find an my or an act which was 
a national disgrace.” 
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LINCOLN’S COOLNESS. 


Courage, not of the school of war, but of the | 
blogd, shines in every anecdote of Lincoln. 
Thomas F. Prendle, for thirty-five years a door- 
keeper at the Executive Mansion, used frequently | 
to accompany President Lincom on his walks | 
about town. } 

On one occasion, says a writer in Leslie’s Weekly, 
Prendle was walkin A. with the President down a | 
flight of steps at the Navy Department, when they | 
came suddenly to he a man who was evidently | 
————— e himself in a dark corner at | 
the bottom of the staircase. 

a the stranger and fearing he meant 
harm to the President, Prendle essayed to place | 
his A wn a position’ to protect his companion, | 
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Mr. Lincoln, however, fearless as always, 

forward and elosel ly serutinized the man, who ran 
am Ah the pee. = turning uarely around | 

when , cok ed own upon —_ | 

President, | aid J fe ter but continued to 

| sharply at bim. On their return to the W nite 

House Mr. Lincoln said, quite calm! 

“Prendle, do you know I received a letter last 
night warning me against a man who exactly | 
answered the hescription of that man we met on | 
the steps.” 
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NO WORD FOR LOVE. 


In comparison with the English tongue, foreign 
tongues seem parsimonious in some ways of | 
expression and wasteful in others. 


For instance, it is impossible to “kick” a man in 
French. You must give him a “blow with the 
foot.” The Portuguese do not “wink” at one; 
| they “close and open the eyes.” 

In the languages of the American Indians there 
is no word with which to convey the idea of 
“stealing,” perhaps because the idea of property 
is so vague. It is related of one of the early 
missionaries that, in attempting to translate the 
| Bible into Algonki n, he could find no word to 

express “love,” and was compelled to invent it. 
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SONG was born in my heart one day; 
But warm and sweet on my lips there lay 
A baby mouth, so dear, so dear, 
I could not wish it away: 
And the song was lost in the void again, 
The song that had stirred the souls of men, 
In the deeps of their despair. 


A thought as sweet as the summer rain, 

Rest for the weary—hearts’ ease for pain, 

From God’s own heart sought out my own, 

And fain would I share its gain. 

But little hands clung to me all day long; 

At night, though its blessing had made me strong, 
The white-winged dove had flown. 


And what was the loss, and what the gain? 
Long years passed—in a nobler strain 

My song was sung,—the listening world 
Was hushed at its glad refrain. 

And into a matchless word was wrought 
The balm and blessing of my lost thought,— 
My dove with its pinions furled. 


The dear God knoweth His own time best; 
His deep love searcheth the world’s unrest; 
He chooseth aright,—the seed is sown, 

And safe in its own place pressed. 

By whom, what matter? Full well I know, 
My baby’s touch and the sweet lips’ glow 
God gave to my trust alone. 


* © 
A MIRACLE. 


HE winter had been a hard 
one. Long-continued financial 
depression had reduced the 
ability of people to give, and 
at the same time had increased 
the frequency of the calls for 
money. The minister was 
troubled. He feared lest peo- 
ple should dread to come to 
church on account of the constant appeals for aid, 
yet on the other hand there was the great and 
growing need. One Sunday morning he gave 
out the notices for the week, and then, after a 
pause, continued : 

“T have said to myself a dozen times of late 
that I would bring to you no special appeals, no 
matter how pressing, for our regular charities 
must be maintained, and many of you are already 
overburdened. 

“T am not willing that you should think me 
unmindful of the burdens you are bearing, or 
needlessly insistent in pressing other claims upon 
your benevolence. But I have just received an 
appeal, signed by the secretary of our local board 
of charities, calling attention to the case of a poor 
boy in the village of Millburn. Two years ago 
he lost both of his feet by freezing. He has been 
abused all his life, and since his misfortune he 
has been treated with added inhumanity by his 
parents. At last he has been sent to the alms- 
house to protect him from those who should be 
his protectors. If he had artificial feet he could 
become self-supporting; as it is, the only way in 
which he can move about is by creeping on his 
hands and knees. 

“My brethren, I ask you to work a modern 
miracle. The gospel of Christ is given to men 
that they may be lifted up and made to stand 
erect. Let us put this young man on his feet. 














One day when Peter found a man at the temple et 


gate, lame and unable to walk, he said to him, 
‘Silver and gold have I none; but such as I have 
give I thee; in the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, rise up and walk |!’ 

“This boy whom we have never seen sits at 
our temple door to-day. With us is the God- 
given power of helping him. Let us say to him, 
‘Silver and gold have we, one hundred dollars; 
in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up 
and walk!’ ” 

‘Then came the sermon, and after that the 
closing hymn and benediction, and the morning 
was blessed to many a man because of his 
purpose to help in so good a work. 

When the service was over, four women took 
positions at the doors, and as the congregation 
passed out, the hands of these volunteer collectors 
were heaped with silver. The pastor had made 
the request that no one should give more than 
fifty cents, but there were many bills in the 
generous offering that was brought to him when 
the last of his hearers had gone. 

“T thought,” said one man, “that I had given 
the last cent I could afford for charity, but the 
suggestion that by our little gifts we could work 
a miracle made me see it in another light! 1 am 
glad to think that we could do so great a thing so 
easily, and I am glad, too, that I could have my 
part in it.” 

It was really a simple little matter—a few 
people contributing each a half-dollar, and the 
whole sum to be paid over in a matter-of-fact way 
toa dealer in artificial limbs, yet the minister had 
called it a miracle, and the man at the door was 
glad to have had a part in “so great a thing.” 

The minister and his hearer wereright. It was 
not from their own point of view that they had 
spoken, but from that of the cripple. They 
had lifted him up and made him to walk erect. 
To him, at least, the deed was in very truth a 
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miracle. And here is the thought for every giver 
in the name of Christ to keep in his heart—not 
““What does this gift mean to me?” but “What 
does it mean to the suffering brother to whom I 
give it?” It is a thought that will work other 


miracles. 
* © 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S DAY. 


HE eight-hour law which applies to many 
government employees does not help the 
President of the United States. He has to 
work long hours, and every day is a “busy day.” 
Mr. McKinley was an early riser, and his work 
extended well into the night. Mr. Albert Halstead, 
writing in the Independent, gives some interesting 
details of the daily routine which the late Pres- 


ident pursued. 

He breakfasted at eight and read the pepers 
until shortly before ten, when he went the 
Cabinet room, which he made his private office. 
There on his desk he always found a neat, type- 
written paper, headed: “The President’s Engage- 
ments,” and dated. Upon this was the name of 
each caller who had a specific engagement, and a 
line stating the purpose of the visit. 

Mr. McKinley received his caller at the head of 
the Cabinet table, often, however, or forward 
to meet him. A cordial hand-grasp was given, and 
he waited for the visitor to state his business. He 
= Gy — standing during the interview, 
but if sat down it was time to retire when he 


arose. 
On suaetage and Fridays, Cabinet meeting days, 
the President received no visitors except senators 
and representatives, and those only from ten _ to 
eleven. On other week-days he was accessible 
from ten to half past one. Promptly at the latter 
hour the doorkeeper entered and told the President 
the time. That was the sqnal for luncheon. 
Except in long-protracted Cabinet meetings he 
never failed to start promptly for the dining-room. 
an invariable rule to prevent irregularity and 
injury to his health. 
he President often saw callers in the afternoon 
also, from three to four. After luncheon he went 
to the “red bedroom.” There he worked, either 
alone or with his secretary, transacting public 
business, deciding upon appointments and consid- 
ering other questions. When he was thus engaged 
the President was not interrupted, even 7 net 
officers, unless they were summoned. nm in 
health Mrs. McKinley was wont to be there with 
him, busy with some fancy-work. 
four Mr. McKinley went out driving with 
Mrs. McKinley, or took a walk. Sometimes in 
the morning, when the weather was favorable, 
he went walking with some friend or his secretary. 
On returning from his afternoon outing he —_ 
for half an hour, having the faculty of laying aside 
cares and going to sleep easily. That nap was 
more refreshing than rest at any other time. It 
meant renewed strength and e after a trouble- 
some day, a habit that was his physical salvation. 
Prom tly at seven the President had dinner, 
after which he relaxed. The entrance to the 
conservatory was his favorite place to smoke with 
gests or callers, intimate, personal or political 
riends. This was particularly a period of quiet 
and relief from care, when he enjoyed the society 


of those he liked best or, with Mrs. McKinley, 
listened to music. 
About a quarter of ten the President went 


up-stairs to look over important letters with his 
secretary, sign commissions, dictate letters, write 
a state paper or dispose of other public business 
until eleven, when he usually retired. jy 
Spanish War and the critical days of the P’ lip: 
pine insurrection he was frequently busy with his 
military advisers until early morning. 


*® © 


HE CONQUERED THE BAKER. 


MONG the many odd presents received by 
Queen Victoria was an elephant, which, 
when a mere baby, was sent to her by an 

Indian prince. He travelled as a deck passenger 
on one of the Indian mail steamers from Bombay, 
and as he had attained but the height of a well- 
grown calf and was always docile and tractable, 
he was permitted to have the run of the decks for 
an hour or two every morning. 

By the sailors he was called the “bos’n’s mate,” 
owing to the penchant he had for carefully pickin 
up every loose coil of rope that he could find a 
then throwing it over the side, being, as Jack 
said, “‘as bad as a naval lieutenant for keeping 


Among other acquaintances that he formed was 
that of the ship’s baker, whose galley he soon 
discovered to be the place of o 


of all the 
. Here he 
k to making a re morning call, and was 
generally regaled with a tart or piece of cake. 

But one morning, when he called and extended 
his trunk, as usual, the cook happened to be in 
ill humor, and instead of a cake the elephant 
received a tap on the trunk from the rolling-pin. 

The blow was not severe, but the bos’n turned 
tail and went lat gece | ap the deck, where he 
= ee that enabled him to watch for his 
assailant. 

Before long he saw the baker leave his “‘shop,” 
and having apparently made up his mind what 
to do, the bos’n promptly marched down, and 
with a few vigorous sweeps of his trunk cleared 
every shelf in the bakery. Loaves, tarts, cakes, 
agg ge ow and cake-tins lay in a confused heap 
on the deck. This achieved, he bolted like a 
mischievous schoolboy, and was locked up in 
disgrace; but when the circumstances became 
known the peneiee verdict was in his favor, and 
he was allowed his liberty as before. 

Bos’n was no sooner set free again than he 
marched down to the baker’s, and from that day 
he never failed to exact his tribute. It was regu- 
~y. pest. and he and the baker became the best 
of friends. 


sweet dainties with which he was fé 


* © 


A LOYAL CITIZEN. 


R. SAMUEL HUMPHREYS, who, in 1824, 
lived in Philadelphia, was not only a great 
naval architect, but as the following story 

from the Philadelphia Record shows, a fine type 
of man. The incident is related by one who was 
then a student in the law office of Robert Peters, 
and was himself present at the interviews which 
he describes. 


One morning the Russian minister, Mr. Izakoff, 
oon into Mr. Peters’s office, and the conver- 
sation turned upon the subject of naval archi- 
tecture. Mr. Izakoff asked how it was that the 
ships of this country only could rival those of 
England in speed and durability. 

“ Better builders and designers,” replied Mr. 
Peters. “Most of the ships which have been built 
and launched from this port were designed by a 
client of mine.” 

: Mr. Izakoff asked if he could meet the man. 
‘Certainly, sir, certainly,” and an interview was 
arranged. 

The next morning Mr. Humphreys entered Mr. 
Peters’s office, and was introduced to the Russian 
minister. Mr. Izakofft informed Humphreys that 
he had solicited a meeting with a view Fo engaging 
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him in the service of the Emperor of Russia, to 
found and organize a navy for Russian defense. 
He said his instructions were to procure 
talent, regardless of cost. He was prepared to 
give a sal of fifty thousand dollars a year, with 
such perg sites as the dignity of the station 
demanded. 

As perquisites he named a city residence, with 
coach and servants, and a country place with 
similar appendages, all to be paid for and main- 
tained out of the imperial treasury, and frankly 
added that if the terms were not satisfactory he 
would make them so. 

In reply Mr. Humphreys said the proposition 
was all new to him; he had received no intimation 
of the matter, but he would think it over and 
give his answer the next morning at the same time 
and place. 

Mr. Humphreys’ reply was given, slowly and 
with an emphasis which left nothing for fw r 
argument. 

“The salary is more than I earn; more than I 
need; more than I want; more than I could use. 
As to the town house, I need but one, and that 
should be near my place of business. As to 
coaches and servants, I always walk and wait 
upon myself, and should find myself unable to 

vern & multitude of servants. I do not know 

have the talents my friend Mr. Peters 
ascribes to me, but I do know and feel that whether 
my merit be great or small, I owe it all to the flag 
of my country, and that is a debt I must pay.” 

T interview and Mr. aay ee noble 
answer came to the ears of the President, John 
Quincy Adams, who soon after made a visit, 
unannounced and unattended, to Mr. Peters. It 
was not oe a change was made in the 
a | Department. Samuel Humphreys e 
chief naval constructor, and retained that position 
until his death, in 1846. 
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EY: grumbles ’bout de winter, but hit never | 


= 
Ee 


come ter stay; 
De vi’let in de snow-drif’ is a-dreamin’ er de May; 
De sunshine’s over yonder, shinin’ hot fer makin’ 
hay, 
En dey gwine ter be a harvest in de mawnin’! 


Dey ain’t no use in sighin’ w’en de thunder rollin’ 
nigh 
En shakin’ er de winders in de blue bend er de sky; 
De storm is makin’ ready fer de rainbow, by en by, 
En we’ll reap de happy harvest in de mawnin’! 


Den sing acrost de medders, en sing acrost de | 
wheat, | 

En sing acrost de gyardens whar de roses lookin’ 
sweet; 

En listen, listen, listen, *twell you heah de worl’s 
heart. beat 


Fer joy er all de harvest in de mawnin’! 
& © 


A WOMAN’S BULB FARM. 


YOUNG woman who lives near Augusta, 

A Georgia, inherited a seventy-five-acre farm 
just about the time the failure of her health 

forced her to give up school-teaching. Neighbors 





told her the land was too poor to sprout cow-peas, 
but, as the Atlanta Constitution tells the story, it 
was her only resource, and she and her mother 
moved on to the place and began to prepare for a 
vegetable-garden. 


“I never,” she says, “saw anything like the 
quantity of bulbs tha the plow turned up in that 
garden. My mother went wild about them. 
would not have a single one thrown away, but 
insisted on pestes them all. So by the first of 
February half of the garden was green with sprout- 
ing bulbous roots, and my mother, in her element, 
tryin to decide the different varieties. 

‘After a few days we discovered the same green 
heads popping up all over the front and back yards 
and in the horse-lot. Then I chanced to walk 
through the fields and discovered them in several 
old washes. They were valueless in our neighbor- 
hood jus use they were so plentiful; but 
looking over seed catalogues, I began to notice the 
rices of bulbs, varieties that we trod upon every 

e we stepped out of our door. Then I sent on 
samples to several seed houses, and asked what 
ba would pay for such bulbs. 

“Two Northern firms wrote making me offers, 

and asking how many dozens I could furnish. You 
don’t know how we lau over those letters! 
The idea of counting those bulbs by the dozen! I 
wrote I could furnish them by » bushel, the 
barrel, the hundredweight, and would guarantee 
every one. 
“I received orders from both firms, and when 
the tops of the plants died down I had them 
carefully gathered. My mother and I sorted them 
for shipment with our own hands. Then we began 
to prepare for another crop. 

“Of course when our checks came, and orders to 
be filled the next year, we were elated. My health, 
too, was restored. I wrote ay agen | to other 
seed houses, soliciting orders for another year, 
and also asked if they could make saggeetions as 
to newer or more popular bulbs for growing. They 
not only made suggestions, but supplied us with a 
sufficient number to » 

“You see my farm? All the hills are terraced, 
the fence corners are free from weeds, and between 
my crop of bulbs I have corn, watermelons, and so 
forth. Ihave never had a poorcrop. Bulbs come 
at a season when rain is plentiful, and our Georgia 
winters are never severe enough to kill them, 
although they are often ni so that they have 
to make more than one effort to hold their heads 


P. 

ra M mother is interested in producing new 
varieties, and busies herself making all sorts of 
a She fancies it will make me famous; 
but as my health is good, I make a comfortable 
avme and like my work, I am not a bit anxious for 

me.” 


* © 


SHE KNEW HER NAME. 


T is a kindly and affectionate custom to give an | 

| individual name to each of the animals we | 
possess, and a story told by the Humane | 
Alliance shows that at times it may also be a | 
useful custom. A Scotch farmer was the hero of | 
the adventure. 


“T was a lad keeping Donald MacNaughton’s 
cows,”’ he says. ‘There were three of them. The 
dun was Bell, the red one was Cowslip, and the 
black was Meadow-Sweets. 

“The cows knew their names like three children, 
and would come right across the leas when called. 

“One day when I was not with them, but had 
been given a holiday and gone bilberry-hunting 
up on the side of the hill, I climbed until I was 
so high that I got dazed, and lost my footing upon 
the rocks, and came a-tumbling down and snap) 
my ankle, so I could not move. 

“It was very lonesome there. It seemed to me 
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that it was hours that I lay there hitc alon 
among the bracken. I thought how nigh woul 
it | come and nobody would know where I was. I 


could not move for the anguish in my foot, and it 
was of no use to halloo, for there was naught in 
sight save the crows and daws a-skirl against 
the sky. My heart was fit to break, for I was but 
a lad, and mother looked to me for bread, and 1 
thought I would never see home again. 

fpacin 

the hill. 


“After a while I spied a cow beneath, 
on a slip of turf just between a rift and 

She was a good long way below, but I knew her; 
it was Cowslip. 


ve shouted as loud as I could, ‘Cowslip! Cow- 
wslip!’ 


slip! Cowsili: 
“Cowslip, when she heard her name, left off 
grazing and listened. 
I called again and again. What did she do? 


She just came a-toiling up and up and up—the 
are rare climbers, those hill cattle. She slipped 
and stumbled, but up and up she came till she 
reached me. 

“She made a great to-do over me; licked me 
with her rough, warm Senge, and was as pleased 
and as om a as though I was her own. Then, 
like a Christian, she set up a voice and moaned— 
moaned so long and so loud that they heard her 
in the vale below. 

“To hear a cow moaning like that they knew 
meant that she was in trouble. Me they would 
not have looked for, even if they had heard me. 

they came a-searching and seeking, and they 
could see her red and white body, though the 
could not see me; and so they found me an 
—— me down. And it was Cowslip that saved 
my life.” 


* © 


“SHE BURNS GREEN!” 


HE greatest discovery of borax in the United 
States was made in the terribly hot region 
known as “Death Valley,” and in a most 

romantic way. The Chicago Record tells the story. 

In 1880 Aaron Winters lived with his wife, Rosie, 
in a gulch known as Ash Meadows, not far from 
the mouth of Death Valley. He was so fond of 
his wife that he would not allow her to be long 
absent from him, although their little hut on the 
side of the mountain was one hundred miles from 


| the nearest neighbor, in a wild, rugged, forsaken 


country. 

One day a desert tramp came along and spent 
the night at the Winters home. He told the 
hunter about the borax deposits of Nevada. 


When he went away Winters ney that he had 
seen deposits of the same kind on his explorations 
into Death Valley. 

Accordingly he and his wife went together to 
make the search, having previously provided 
themselves with certain test chemicals, which, 
when combined with borax and ignited, would 
produce a green flame. 

Having procured a piece of the substance which 
he believed to be borax, Winters and his wife 
— aes nightfall to make the test. How would 

urn 


For years they had lived like Piutes on the 
desert, entirely without luxuries and often want- 
ing for very necessities of life. Would the 
match change all that? 

Winters held the blaze to the substance with a 
trembling hand, then shouted at the top of his 


voice: “She burns green, Rosie! We’re rich! 
We’re rich!” 
They had found borax. The mine was sold for 


twenty thousand dollars, and Winters took his 
Rosie to a ranch in Nevada. 


*® © 


A GENEROUS REPAST. 


F it is true that a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet, it should also be true that 
what we call an Early Rose, when we speak 


| 


| of potatoes, by any other name would taste as 


good. But all potatoes are not so poetically 
named, as two women discovered just after they 
had finished a farmh lunch 


They were out on a bicycle tour, and became 
very hungry, as bicycle-riders often do. As there 
was no inn anywhere within easy reach, they 
applied at a farmhouse for food. An old man was 
working in the potato patch, and they attempted 
to negotiate with him for a luncheon. 

He was very willing to do what he could, and 
reassured them by declaring that although he was 
afraid there was not much else to eat in the house, 
he had plenty of potatoes, and he could recom- 
mend them as the finest in the country. 

luncheon was entirely satisfactory, and 
after the guests had finished it, they — enthu- 
siastically of their repast, and praised the potatoes 
in particular. 

“Yes-s,” said the old farmer, slowly, ‘“‘you might 
ha’ done wuss. You eaten two School- 
masters, two Blacksmiths, four Kidneys and a 
couple o’ White Elephants.” 





* © 


PASSING IT ON. 


SERIES of accidents witnessed by a corre- 
A spondent of the Portland Express sprang 
from so insignificant a beginning, and 
involved so many victims, that even the most 
sympathetic of the bystanders could not repress 
their smiles. 


A driver of a package-delivery wagon dropped 
a bundle upon the sidewalk. It fell with a con- 
siderable noise and_ startled a dog, which, in 
~\7y to avoid the bundle, ran against a woman. 
he, in her efforts to po herself from falling, 
near + wapeneiad another woman with whom she 
collided. 

This latter woman’s parasol came in contact 
with a passing man, who dodged his head with 
sufficient force to shake off his eye-glasses. They 
fell upon the ground, were stepped upon and 
broken by a young woman who was passing. 

The whole series of mishaps di 
moment, but by the time the man had picked up 
the useless frame of his eye-glasses the driver of 
the wagon was some distance down-street, uncon- 
scious of the mischief his carelessness had 
wrought, while the poor dog, as if certain he had 
done something wrong, was rapidly sneaking off 
up-street. 


* & © 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Dye, die. 2. Pan. 
2. Miss. Penn. Calif. Conn. La. Fla. Ida. 
Jash. Me. Ind. Ore. Wis. Mass. Kans. Ga. 
Ill. N.Y. Ariz! U (ewe). Ark. O! Ken. Io. 
R. I. Del. Tenn. Minn. Col. Mo. N.M. Mont. 
Md. Neb. 
3. ROWDY 
FEINT 
ACTOR 
LACES 
OTHER 
ASHE s8 
LEASs8T 
MAZES 
PLEAD 
MILES 
4. 1. Care, a, way—caraway. 2. Heir, looms— 
heirlooms. 3. §. 


. ad aid—escapade. 4. Dee, 
serip, shun—description. 
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wasanAndiron | ' was a Rang = 
So tidy and bright , ly o said 
Who kept up the fire i “It is strange == 
By day and by night. we 
Amiable Andiron. '& ; Why can't I fly, too?” 
Ridiculous Range. 











was a Stove Pipe , 
Who cried out; ‘Oh dear, ff if 
AS 


was a Bureau 
ever would stop 



















Rolling its marble I've just bumped my elbow. 2 
And spinnin i - remarked "Tis broken, I fear.” © “gi 
AEX Beautiful He was very high-toned. Sorrowful Stovepipe. va 
Jovial Jew’s-harp. ; 



























was 4 Tub 
C . tried not tosee Who sat on the stoop. 
My legs Through the keyhole.’ Twas gO) Or ran on the sidewalk 
oan walk if I :\ To trundle its hoop. 


He said, to intrude. 





Clever old hair. Tractable Tub. 















an Umbrella 
Who murmured one day, 


Door 


was a Ladder 
Who said proudly,"I am L U 


Who was such a dunce, 




























































So often a jar Whatever he did, When I am shut up 
On account of my jamb” p saw through him at once. \, [have nothing to say.” 
Dutiful Door. Laughable Ladder. \\ Useful Umbrella. 
a 
ro Mm a Mirror x was a Vase (4}\ 
=> Who said in despair, Who said, I expect eae Who said \*" 
‘Tm not made of china The time has now come pgs Wie, 
lam a ware.” When I must reflect.” fe I must be quite old; 
Envious Ewer. Moody old Mirror. /* I am placed on the shelf” 
¢ Valuable Vase. 
: Ly ( 
rnace a Nail was a Wheel ) 
Who nearly went daft § sit Who plaintively said, Who, (2 when they inquired 
When they asked him to draw}, ‘I wish I'd a place kK lp \ Why he did not.go, 
Acheck and a draft. if To pillow my head.” c Replied hewas tired. 
Funny old Furnace. Nice little Nail. a2 {> Weary old Wheel. 
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LP’ was aAaepnec, 







© | Who said “I cant swims} 
But] thinkI can float’ 
Xcellent Xebec: 









d blow pire pbes 
With one of its pipes. 
Obstinate 0 


was a me fe 


Pretty andfair, © A 
YS Lite A And every one praised iy 
We JieMS Tts nicely curled hair, f=? : 

v Mey We asambicne / nw 















was a Yardstick 
Who said, I've three feet, 
So I think I will take 

A walk down the street.” 


a Hat-rack 

said, Will you note 

To-day I have on 

Anew hat and coat.” 
Haughty old Hat-rack . 
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was an lron ZL was a AG ihe) Zither 
Who fell on a cat, de ~ bits of old frocks, Whe, Y, Witte dn't a tongue, 
And afterward = ews the day lon h hg | sea, that he felt 
t played withitsblocks.  ~((/// // Completely unstrung 






Queer little Quilt Pit ifg tealous old Zither. 




















Sieant IN MAN AND LOWER ANIMALS.— 
Dr. G. L. Johnson, whose studies of the eyes of 
mammals have recently been published in the 
Philosophical Transactions, calls attention 
to the fact that men and monkeys alone possess 
parallel and convergent vision of the two eyes. | 
On the other hand, the lower mammals possess 
divergent and consequently very widely extended 
vision. Squirrels, for iristance, and probably 
hares and rabbits as well, are able to see an 
enemy approaching directly from behind without 
turning the head. 


WHIRLING NEBUL2.—It is reported that an 
attempt is about to be made by the aid of Dr. 
Isaac Roberts’s celebrated photographs to deter- 
mine whether internal movements occur in the 
spiral nebuke. Miss Dorothea Klumpke of the 
Paris Observatory will conduct the examination | 
of the photographs, her experience in the meas- | 
urement of the plates for the international photo- | 
graphic chart of the heavens having given her 
special fitness for the work.’ Some of Doctor | 
Roberts’s photographs were made 10 or 12 years | 
ago, and by comparing these with later pictures 
of the same objects, it is hoped that any changes 
that have occurred in the shapes of the nebuls | 
may be detected. The discovery of such changes | 
would possess great interest and importance for 
astronomers. 








PEKIN’s SCIENTIFIC CURIOSITIES.— The 
astronomical instruments that were seized and 
carried away by the Germans after the capture 
of Pekin by the allied European, Japanese and 

American forees ranked as 

great scientific curiosities. 

There were two sets of 
. them, placed on and at the 

foot of the wall of the 

Tartar City. One set, of 

Chinese manufacture, con- 

( sisted of old armillary 

p spheres, and other out-of- 

] | RIF date instruments, of great 

size and strangely mounted 

on bronze dragons. The other set comprised a 

large azimuth, and other similar instruments, | 

together with a celestial globe of bronze covered 

with stars of gold. These last were made under 

the direction of the Dutch Jesuit Verbiest, who 

was Official astronomer for the Chinese emperor 

in the seventeenth century. Some of the instru- 
ments were presents from Louis XTV. 


Betts UNDER WATER.— The Rev. John 
M. Bacon, the English balloon expert, insists that 
lighthouses should have warning bells under as 
well as above water, because in a storm sound 
travels farther under water than through the 
air, and experiments both in England and 
America have proved that a bell struck under 
water can be heard at a long distance in the 
hold of a ship. Mr. Bacon is exploring the air 
over London with balloons, and he has made 
some interesting observations on the best methods | 
of signaling by sound. By applying a parabolic | 
reflector to a speaking-trumpet he is able to send 
the waves of sound in a straight, compact beam, 
resembling in its directness a ray of light. 
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. Boston, Mass., makers 
Pasteners of every 


¥ ou will then have th 
the best in finish ana 
uality. eat. ertienicr® 's name and 2c, stamp 


or every pur- 
pose. 
PORTER BROS. & 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


; 80 Sweden, 10c. ; 20 Russia, 10c. ; 20 Nor- 
50%. Postage2c. Toledo Stampton’ Toledo, 0. 


IF YOU SHOOT a Rifie, Pistol or Shot- 
gun you'll make a bare? s-Eye by sending 
three 2c. stamps for the new /deal Hand- 
book, No. 14, 146 pages Free. The latest 
Encyclopedia o of Arms, 
Bullets. Mention Youth's ae 
| Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct., U.S.A. 


A SMALL fSXgicrsstiiess 
CAPITAL fire ps EE ag 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
A Telegraph Operator 


Has Pleasant Work, 
s good wages, and rises to the 


100 diff. st’ps, 4c. 
way,l0c. Agts. 

















chest positions. We teach it 
highest and start our graduates 
i telegraph service. Expenses 


low. Establish ee 29 years. Write 
tines’ School of 














Big Money ery 
Larger size for circulars, books, 
newspapers, $18. Type setting 
“a o he mag 
The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 
LEARN PROOFREADING. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
Boys and Girls 
Get Orders for Our 
Fone, Coffees, Spices, 


for Catalogue. 
+" Telegraphy, Janes vile Wis. 
easy, printed rules, Send stamp 
for samples, catalogue of press- 
ial N acreeaea ye * paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 

always obtainable, We are the games instructors by mail. 
and 
ng powder. 20 and 25 per = 

or Watches, Tea Se Ly 





Toilet Bets, = Frelaht paid. 
special terms address THE GREAT 
AMERICAN N TEA COMPANY, 31 & 33 
Vesey Street, N. Y., P. O. Box 289. 





JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers and Importers of every 
Se titers. that’s Musical. 


ey 
w 
La CATALOGUES FREE. 


Short Weights Make Short Purses 
=e “I cannot afford to be without a 

seale any longer,” wrote an Os. 
good buyer. Can you? Our prices 
yy and terms are very reasonable 
for high grade scales. Free 

jon, N.¥. 





















uxuriant growth. 
Excellent to restore original color 
Cures scalp diseases 
|? falling. 
at Druggists. 


to y hair. 





TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly. Total Cost, La = a (telegraph and 


ty nt een . board and room, 6 mon’ 
great demand for pons ty, rT tt 


ized 1874. $ Catalog f free. Dodge's Institute, V: 


CLASS PINS © pr Ape ay 


letters or fi 








ited, each; §$1.co a doz. 

1 design ; in gles os or badges made for any 
class or soci Ey at reasonable prices; esign for esti- 
mates. Catalogue free. BasTaIn BRos., , N.Y. 





LIFE PRODUCERS 
Baas LIFE PRESERVERS 


Ry seret Saoesens. 
= 
Des Moines Inc.Co, Bx 532,DesMoines,la. or Bx 532, Buffalo,N.¥ 








AGENT’S SAMPLE _ FREE— 


Favorite 







For 
kinds. Sent for 5e actu: oureti ave 
OVELTY WORKS, 25 pear 


Spoon 

om and poche moe batter of ime 
Large catalogue and $2 O 

omens, 5 ‘Articles, Express 

HOUSEHOLD N ph St., aod —4 

or New York, Buffalo, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle. 








ur dealer can’t sell 


ey cost no more than goods of 
inferior make, while they’re 
worth double. 
Send your ‘ame ‘or Complete 
Ti’ Saaodes frost 
DRAPER . MarEsED co., 
Plymouth, N. H. 








23 YEARS 
THE STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE 








qro® 
gals, s acre 
Send for 
Catalogue 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 
New York: 





Agencies 
in 











principal Boston: 230-32 Boylston St 
Cities Phila.: 924 oy ag St. 
Chieago: 82 State S 














It Costs Nothing to Learn. 


Why have the bother all your life of taking 
your razor away to be honed and paying 2 cents 
or more for doing it when by following the in- 
structions given and illustrated in the 


Torrey Catalogue, 
sent free, 


you can quickly learn to hone your razor as well as 
any one can do it—saving time, bother and money. 
While you’re looking through the catalogue 
notice the famous Torrey Strops and see if you 
don’t need one. They put an edge on your razor 
that makes shaving a pleasure. 
Where dealers haven’t Torrey Strops and Hones 
we sell direct, post-paid, at Catalogue prices. 
Send 4 cents for sample of Torrey Strop 
Dressing, good for any strop. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., Box 12, WORCESTER, MASS, 


| 











ne, Mailed tor feents 
el gue DOLL’S HEAD 


with curly wi “77 8 for Sic. 
post-paid; multabies or 1 sine ach doll. 50 
other styles and sizes from 27c. to 


ney not satisfied. 

doll heads are nt 
to doll’s body, combine all the d 
bility of metal with the beauty "of 
bisque, and do not break. Ask your 
dealer or send for free catalogue to 


Sa ae he 





“MINERVA” 














BUSINESS 
POSITIONS 


easily secured by young men and women after study 

ing our courses in ping and St 

We teach a mail, at your home fin spare time and at 

small ex; , courses in Desi ch, German, Span- 

ish, Teaching, Engineering. Write at stating subject. 
In 






















A REAL NOVELTY for Entertainments and Outings. 
Zobo is the only solid brass musical instrument that 
ity’ y can it . Absolutely no instructions 
nor the slightest knowledge of — peered. If 
you can hum a tune, youcan . Form 
XZove Band and} make t honey for your et church or club. 
SPE CIAL, OFFEK— To introduce the 
Wonderf 
25, : pac xed. i together with our qantoongy Sins 
trate ogue, prepaid, for 
ed just as sapasacaiee or money cheerfully refunded. 
STRAUSS MPG. CO., 142-146 W. 14th St., Dept. 13, New York. 





enchant- 

y one without a 
knowledge of music 
can play it from our 


Resour". which 
under the strings. 


Prices &3 to 87. 


1,000 extra tunes 
5 cts. each. 






































and be done with it. 


Sprains, Stiff 
Coughs, Toothache. 
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AWFUL RHEUMATISM. 


Don’t think you must “grin and bear it,” the time has gone by for that 
neither waste time fussing with plasters, etc. Just give it a good dose of 


Sloan's finiment . 


Sloan's 
and pains that no family should be a day without it in the house. 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Lame Joints. Neuralgia, Cramps, 
Neck, Sore Throat, 
c Apply plentifully, 
warm, pleasing sensation. 


Price 25 Cents. 


DR. EARL S. SLOAN, 597 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 


a is good for so many aches 


Side-Ache, Pains in the Chest, 
rub but little. Produces a 
No unpleasant odor. No soiled clothing. 


Larger bottles 50 cts. and $1.00. 
Sold by druggists everywhere. 
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‘ul Zobo we will send one carefuliy | 
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Coward 


“Good Sense” Shoe 


FOR CHILDREN 


Has certain qualities not found 
in other Shoes. Made er- 
ently, on a different last. There 

an idea behind it, carefully 
worked out after 30 years’ ex- 
reserves 
rees the 















having, even if you 
DO have to send here for 
i You can get it in no 
other way. A a ts no more 

wears bett 


Send for piensa. 
which wmcludes “ Good 
Sense”’ Shoes for adults, 


JAMES 8S. . COWARD. 
268 - 272 Greenwich Street, arren Street, New York. 


What Shall We Eat 


To Keep Healthy and Strong? 


A healthy appetite and common sense are ex- 
cellent guides to follow in matters of diet, and a 
mixed diet of grains, fruits and meats is undoubt- 
| edly. the best, in spite of the claims made by 
| vegetarians and food cranks generally. 





Hy Os: 
“Ww yo" 





As compared with grains and vegetables, meat 
furnishes the most nutriment in a highly concen- 
trated form, and is digested and assimilated more 
quickly than vegetables or grains. 

Dr. Julius Remusson on this subject says: 
“ Nervous persons, people run down in health and 
| of low vitality should eat plenty of meat. If the 
| digestion is too feeble at first it may be easily 
| strengthened by the regular use of Stuart’s. Dys- 
pepsia Tablets after each meal. Two of these 
excellent tablets taken after dinner will digest 
several thousand grains of meat, eggs or other 
animal food in three or four hours, while the malt 
diastase also contained in Stuart’s Tablets causes 
the perfect digestion of starchy foods, like pota- 
toes, bread, etc., and no matter how weak the 
stomach may be, no trouble will be experienced if 
a regular practice is made of using Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets because they supply the pepsin 
| and diastase so necessary to perfect digestion, and 
any form of indigestion and stomach trouble 
except cancer of the stomach will be overcome 
by their daily use. 

“That large class of people who come under the 
head of nervous dyspeptics should eat plenty of 
meat and insure its complete digestion by the 
systematic use of a safe, harmless digestive medi- 
cine like Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, composed of 
the natural digestive principles, peptones and 
diastase, which actually perform the work of 
digestion and give the abused stomach a chance 
to rest and to furnish the body and brain with the 
| necessary nutriment. Cheap cathartic medicines 
| Masquerading under the name of dyspepsia cures 

are useless for relief or cure of indigestion, because 

they have absolutely no effect upon the actual 
| digestion of food. 
| “Dyspepsia in all its forms is simply a failure 
| of the stomach to digest food, and the sensible 
way to solve the riddle and cure the indigestion is 
to make daily use at meal time of a safe prepara- 
tion which is endorsed by the medical profession 
and known to contain active digestive principles, 
and all this can truly be said of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets.” 

All druggists throughout the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain sell them at the uniform 
price of fifty cents for full treatment. 











DIFFERENCE 
“ 





In 1847” 


the spoons made by ** Regers” were the 
best in style and quality that could be produced. To-day 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


ents are made in the old fashioned wearing quality of 
TB AZO, but in the most dainty designs of modern times. 


yea 

Ask for ‘4847 Rogers Bros.”—take no substitute. Lead- 

ing dealers sell them. Send for catalogue Ne No, K. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER © 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA oo. “Meriden, Conn. 
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EXECUTION OF CzoLGosz.— Leon Czolgosz, 
the murderer of President McKinley, was put to | 
death in the electric chair at Auburn, New York, | 
October 29th. Only the witnesses required by | 
law were present. The prisoner at the last | 
moment declared that he was not sorry for his | 
crime. Less than four minutes elapsed from the 
time Czolgosz left his cell until the full penalty | 


was paid. 





DISTURBANCES IN THE PHILIPPINES.— | 
The recent massacre of a company of American | 
soldiers at Balangiga, in the island of Samar, has | 
been followed by attacks on other scattered | 
garrisons in that island ; and there are indications | 
of a wide-spread conspiracy in which some of the 
native civil officials are implicated. Reenforce- | 
ments have been sent, and gunboats are patrolling 
the coast to cut off supplies. There is some | 
unrest also in the islands of Leyte and Panay. 
Malvar, recently appointed as the successor of | 
Aguinaldo, has issued a warlike proclamation 
threatening to treat as traitors all who surrender 
to the Americans or act as guides to them. 

PEACE IN CENTRAL AMERICA.—The five 
Central American republics have taken an 
important step for the promotion of peace, by 
making treaties to regulate their international 
and commercial relations. Under these treaties 
there will be free trade between the republics; 
the citizens of any of them will have equal rights 
in the others, and differences which may arise 
between them will be settled by arbitration. 


Tue UNrIrep STATEs ARMY, according to 
the report of Adjutant-General Corbin, consisted, 
on September 25th, of 84,513 officers and men, of 
whom 43,239 were in the Philippines. Nearly 
one-half of the soldiers in the Philippines will 
be discharged by expiration of enlistment before 
next July. Altogether, from June, 1898, to June, 
1901, about 112,000 officers and men were engaged 
in this service, of whom no more than about 
60,000 were in the islands at one time. - Of these, 
619 were killed, 219 died from wounds, and 2,146 
died of disease. Lieutenant-General Miles gives 
some attention in his report to the effect of the 
recent legislation abolishing the sale of wines and 
beer at the regimental canteens. He reports that 
the law is working beneficially, on the whole, 
and that it has not either checked recruiting or 
inereased the number of desertions. Since it 
went into effect, last February, there have been 
more than 25,000 enlistments, and the ratio of 
desertions has been smaller than formerly. 


Tue Sratus oF MANCHURIA.—The Rus- 
sian government is reported to be again pressing 
upon China a convention regarding Manchuria. 
In its revised form, the convention, it is said, 
requires China to grant to Russia certain advan- 
tages as compensation for the return of the 
Trailways. It limits all railway and mining 
privileges in Manchuria to Russians, and pro- 
vides that all the native garrisons shall consist of 
Russian-drilled troops. It requires Manchuria 
ultimately to be restored to China, but allows the 
Russian military occupation to continue three 
years, or “until the disturbances cease.’’ 

THe FRENCH PARLIAMENT reassembled 
October 22d. Under the menace of a general 
strike’ of coal-miners, the socjalist deputies 
pressed motions for an eight hours’ day, a mini- 
mum wage for miners, and a pension of two 
francs a day after 25 years of work; but the 
ministry firmly opposed the propositions, and 
was sustained in the Chamber of Deputies by a 
vote of 321 to 254. 


A New Crvit SERVICE COMMISSIONER.— 
The President has appointed Mr. William D. 
Foulke of Indiana as Civil Service Commissioner, 
in the vacancy created by the resignation of 
Maj. John B. Harlow of Missouri. Mr. Foulke 
is aS uncompromising a reformer as was Mr. 
Roosevelt when he served on the commission. 

AUSTRALIA’s BupGrtr.—The first budget 
of the Commonwealth of Australia has an interest 
aside from questions of expense and revenue as 
an indication of the policy which is to be followed 
with reference to the tariff. As presented to 
parliament, the budget provides for a revenue 
of about $40,000,000 from customs and excise, 
and of about $10,000,000 from postal and other 
sources. The expenses of the federal govern- 
ment are estimated at $15,000,000, and the balance 
will be divided among the several States accord- 
ing to their needs. The tariff is framed with a 
view to protecting Australian interests, and this 
purpose is further promoted by provisions for 
bonuses for the establishment of new industries. 

THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGREsSat the City 
of Mexico was formally opened October 23d, and 
Mr. Conaro Baigesa, chairman of the Mexican | 
delegation, was chosen president. The first act 
of the congress was the adoption of a resolution 
urging the governments of Colombia and Venez- 
uela to reach an equitable and fraternal adjust- 


|up the brain, and is particularly suited to the 


THE YOUTH'’S 


KEEN COLLEGE MEN. 


THE FOOD OF HARVARD. BRAIN-WORKERS AND 
ATHLETES. 


Memorial Hall at Harvard, where some twelve 
hundred of the men eat, is particularly interesting. 
The dining-room is an enormous Gothic hall fin- 
ished in old English oak with wide, stained glass 
windows on the sides. The walis are hung with 
portraits of illustrious graduates and benefactors 
of past generations. 

The students have good food to eat and plenty 
of it. The hall is run on a cooperative plan, so 
that it costs something less than four dollars a 
week for board. To this place three times a day 
come men whose lives for the time being are 
given to serious intellectual work, and to accom- 
plish this they are keen enough to realize that 
proper food is absolutely necessary. 

One is particularly struck by the yellow pack- 
ages of Grape-Nuts standing on nearly every | 
table, which the men purchase at grocery stores 
and bring in for their personal use. They quickly | 
find out by practical demonstration that brain- 
work exhausts the phosphates, and that nature | 
demands that this loss be made up, and made up 
from food. 

Grape-Nuts is ready to be used without cooking, 
is a scientific food which nourishes and builds 





needs of students. 

The varsity athletes also eat it to keep their 
digestive organs in perfect working order, so that 
they can stand the great strain of both body and 
head work when important contests shall come. 





COMPANION. 
Andrew Ca i 


says.—~ 
even greater 


opportunities for young men 
to-day than when i landed in 
New York penniless.” 

Are you ambitious for 
business success? Then pre- 


gare for it. Plenty of posi- 
ions for those fitted to fill 
them. 





“There are 











i 
r 
Take our 
Home Correspondence 
Business Course 
and whilecontinuing presentduties’ 
fit yourself for something higher. 
Shorthand Course prepares 
for positions in offices, courts, 
newspapers, etc, All needing 
competent help. Good salaries. 
Leaflets “ Why Study Business?” 
. ** Why Study Shorthand?” 
The Home School, 












BOYS 23.75? 


be glad to send you our 


Free Catalogue 


telling all about the different 
styles of the famous rney 
try Skates. A postal card 
brings it. If you cannot buy what 
xou B as near home we'll sell you 
rect. 

















Rid BARNEY & BERRY, 
/|| 19 Broad Street, Springfield, 
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BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


“Known the World Over”’ 


Has received the highest en- 
dorsements from the medical 
practitioner, the 
nurse, and the in- 
telligent house- 

Keeper and 
caterer # # 


WALTER BAKER 
& CO. Limited 
Established 1780 


DORCHESTER, 
MASS. 
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Gold Medal, 
Paris, 1900 J) 














hated so when you went to school—a 
by a 
what 


Napo 


madman’s name to stand as the 


Xerxes, from his 
Themistocles, with three hundred and 


RIDPATH’S in value. 
every nation is fully told. 


Here’s a set of books that 
you’ll value as long as you live. 


attractive pictures. 
it some time, anyhow. 


common sense to get it NOW ? 
of at the half price. 


The Wanamaker Offer 


For a little while we're selling 
Ridpath’s History of the World (9 
massive volumes, beautifully bound 
in half Russia, books 11 inches tall, 
set weighs 62 pounds) at HALF the 
regular subscription price, with only | 
$1.00 to pay before the complete set 
is sent. The balance to be paid in | 
monthly payments — $2.00 a month; | 
that’s less than car-fares. 


| 


PHILADELPHIA 


HALF PRICE if you act at once!| 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD isn’t like that history you 


gy te old fact-digger who never saw the STORY-MATERIAL in 
e unearthed and mumbled over in such dreary commonplace. 
SEE the scenes that Doctor Ridpath tells you about. 


leon fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, and you see him reel before the 
iron fact that at last the end of his gilded dream has come. 

Rome perches maniac Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a poor 
synonym of savage cruelty for eighteen centuries, 
rm on égaleos, overlooks the Battle of Salamis and sees 
: ity Greek ships, smash his Persian fleet of over 
a thousand sail and help to mould the language in which this paragraph is written. 

— Three historical incidents out of thousands that are made REAL 
a historian gifted with ragrnation and the story-telling faculty has to say a 


MOREOVER, there is no historical REFERENCE work that approaches 
All the lands of the earth are visited ; the history of 
Its index is a wonderful affair. 





Only $1 to Pay Before Entire Set is Sent 


ou ought to have in your home. 
It interests the children—down to the 
three-year-old who asks forty thousand questions about its four thousand 
It will teach you many things that you don’t know now, 
and will enable you to look up all the doubtful historical allusions that you 
come across in your newspaper and magazine reading. 
Here’s a chance to get it for half what 50,000 people 
have paid for it — and for half what it will cost you if you let this opportunity 
slip. And you can pay for it (if you like) at two dollars a month. 
We're to have but this one edition to dispose 


| mation necessary to help you decide 
| whether you can 


| NOT to own it. 


John Wanamaker, vept. s.c., 


rusty, dusty, musty ‘‘ work,’’ written 


You 


reading what 
ut them. 


It’s one that 


You’ll probably buy 


Isn’t it 


Sent Free 


If you NEVER buy the history, it 
is certainly worth while to know 
something about what such a famous 















Your 
appetite Will not 
complain, eben if 
the menu contains 
no other attrac- 
tion but 












ebery lober of 
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delicious. 


Nationai Biscuit 
@mpany. 














work as ‘‘ RIDPATH’S”’ is. A postal 
card will bring you FREE a book 
of specimen pages, and all the infor- 


afford to OWN 
the set or whether you can afford 


NEW YORK 
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hard coal, 














ment of their difficulties. 





From Every State in the Union Gomes Unqualified Praise for 


Monarch Malleable Iron and Steel Ranges 


They are made of the best quality of refined Air-Blast Malleable 
Wrought Steel Plate lined with } 


+ Warp, nor 0} 
with as little 
ey soon save in fuel and re 
Monarch Remges meet all requiremen 
at either en 
waterfront for heating pressure boiler is a marvel for quick 
Seventy-five styles and sizes. 

soft coal, lignite, wood, cobs, or any other fuel. Guar- 

anteed absolutely satis: ry. 


Direct to you at Wholesale Prices. 


If your dealer does not handle Monarch 
first one ordered from Re? communit 
which is a saving of to 
of steel and malleable iron construction. 
privilege of thirty days’ free trial. 


FREE — Handsome Catalogue with Wholesale Prices and Full Particulars. 


TERRELL’S TUBULAR HEATING STOVES 
than @ base-burner at one-third the expense. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY, 112 Lake Street, BEAVER DAM, WIS. 





ong-fiber asbestos 


mes render all seams air. 
e 





They operate as 
after ten years’ use as a rst. | 
rs to repay their entire cost. | 

y have reservoir | 
The Monarch 


pen u 

fue 
ts. 

and choice of shelf or closet. 

They burn equally well 


Benge we will ship the 
at the wholesale price, 
$25.00 from the price of ony other ~~ + 

We also allow you the 


10. 


either coal or wood are better 











Chamois Vests 
for Men and Boys 


FROST KIN 


are made of chamois, lined with flannel. 


Jhamois V 
FROST QUEEN fot = sah pe 
Girls are made of chamois, covered with 
(Tailor-Made.) 


Perfect protection against cold and sudden 
changes—against coughs, colds, pneumonia, and 
all chest and lung troubles. Just the thing for 
children going to school. Protect yourself and 
your children. Enjoy the cold days. 

Your druggist should have Frost. King and 

ost Queen. If not, send us price, 83.00, and 
your chest measure, and we will supply you, 
express prepaid. Children’s sizes, #2.00. 


“PHYSIQUE-~—Its Care and Culture.” 


Valuable information for the care of the body. 
Scientific rules for exercise. FREE for your 
dealer's name. 


BAUER & BLACK, 290-300 25th St., Chicago. 


French flannel. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is aR a year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions cxn commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 


scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agoute to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN_BE PROCURKD, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Sliver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility, 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subseription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when « subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returging our paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money.to strangers 
to renew pabserigtions. S mewsls of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the paymeut of money to 
otrangers should not be made. If subscribers: do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








RECKLESS DRUG- TAKING. 


Wa PHYSICIAN, who knew what he 
intended to say and was not accus- 
tomed to speak rashly, once ex- 
pressed his conviction that the 
average life of mankind would be 
prolonged, and the sum of human 
misery lessened, if every drug in 
existence could be destroyed and none ever again 
made. 

He was a practising physician, prescribing drugs 
daily in his treatment of disease and believing in 
their efficacy. What he meant was that more 
harm was done by the common practice of flying 
to the medicine-chest or the apothecary’s shop for 
every little ailment, and by the enslaving opium, 
chloral and other “habits” so induced, than could 
be counteracted by the good effected in the legiti- 
mate use of remedies by properly educated physi- 
cians. And truly he had much to justify him in 
this gloomy view. 

An American physician who has endeavored to 
investigate the use of narcotics in his state has 
published some startling figures as to the con- 
sumption of opium. If his results can be relied 
upon there is in this country an appalling number 
of slaves to the opium habit, most of whom doubt- 
less began by the taking of an occasional dose on 
their own responsibility to relieve pain or induce 
sleep. 

But all the harm of self-drugging is not in the 
formation of those “habits.” Many, who have 
never taken a dose of narcotic medicine knowingly, 
nevertheless seldom let a day pass without 
swallowing something which they think, or have 
been told, is good for kidney disease or gout or 
rheumatism or dyspepsia or biliousness, or some 
other ailment which they think, or have been told, 
they are suffering from. They may or may not 
have guessed the cause of their bad feelings, but 
the chances are ten to one that the drugs they take 
so recklessly will do no good, if they do not do 
actual harm. 

Drugs are poisons, which cannot but work evil 
upon the system if taken in a haphazard fashion 
by those ignorant of their action on the delicate 
machinery of the living body. Laxatives and 
liver remedies, nervines and tonics, quinine and 
iron, all are useful—life-saving—at the proper time 
and in the proper dose; but taken in the quantities 
that they are, in season and out of season, for 
some reason or no reason, they are pernicious 
destroyers of health. 
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FRUITLESS HEROISM. 


8 the tiger is the scourge of the Malay Penin- 
A sula on land, the crocodile is in the water. 
The author of ““Unaddressed Letters’’ says 
that on his first visit to the Malays he was told so 
many stories of tigers and crocodiles that after 
a time he became completely b/vsé, and ceased to 
be interested in the ghastly stories, but that the 
following pathetic rescue made a lasting impres- 
sion upon him: 

One evening a Malay peasant was netting fish 
in the river, accompanied by his son, a boy twelve 
years old. They were wading, and while the 
father moved along the edge of the deeper water 
under the bank, the boy walked in the shallows 
out in the stream. 

The short twilight passed, and the darkness of 
night was gathering over the waters of the wide 
river, when suddenly the father was startled by a 
cry from the boy, and as he turned he shuddered 
to hear the one word, “Crocodile!” come in an 
agonized scream from the child. 

Dropping his net, the man swam and stumbled 
through the shallowing stream to the boy’s rescue. 
The child was down, but making frantic though 
hopelessly ineffectual struggles to free himself 
from the grip of a crocodile, which had him by the 
knee and thigh. 

The man was naked, except for a pair of short 
trousers; he had no weapon whatever, yet he 
threw himself without hesitation on the saurian, 
and with his hands alone began a struggle with 
the hideous reptile for the possession of the boy. 

The man was on the deep-water side of his foe, 
determined to prevent him from drowning the 
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child. He had seized the creature from behind, 
| 80 as to save himself from its claws, and he tried 

to find through darkness and water the eye- 

sockets, by which alone he could hope to reach a 

vulnerable point in its impenetrable harness. 

The father’s fury and despair guided his hands 
to the reptile’s eyes, and pressing his thumbs with 
| all his might on these points of least resistance, 
| he inflicted such pain that the creature gave a 
convulsive spring, which threw the man backward 
into the water. But the boy was released, and the 
saurian retired from the fight to sulk and blink 
over his defeat in some dark pool beneath the 
overhanging grasses of the river-bank. 

The man carried the boy on shore, and thence 
to his home; but the poor child was so severely 
injured that, with no skilled surgeon to attend 
him, he died after three days of suffering. 


THE COOK’S CANNONADE. 


The first thing that strikes a landsman on a 
man-of-war is the rigid discipline observed every- 
where. On some of the ships belonging to the 
tropical countries, however, discipline is very lax. 


The Defense, a Haytian man-of-war, was lying 
in the harbor of Port au Prince. ay &@ mess 
cook, for some reason, cleaned about a peck of 
knives and forks on the gun-deck, and being sud- 
denly called — and not wishing to spen 
to go to the galley, he seized the mess-pot full 
of knives and forks and stuck it in the muzzle of 
the ten-inch gun, putting the tampion in after it. 

About an hour afterward the admiral came 
aboard, and as the gun was loaded with blank 
cartridge, they used it to fire a salute. 

It ha) ed that the gun was aimed toward the 
town, and almost pointblank at the Grand Hotel. 
The guests assembled on the porch to witness the 
ceremonies, when they were saluted with a rain 
of knives and forks, which stuck against the 
wooden walls like quills on @ porcupine. 

Fortunately no one was hurt, although there 
were many narrow escapes. 
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THE “PROFESSOR.” 


When Farmer Hornbeak’s second cousin, 
Mary Ella, was married to the professor, the ‘old 
man hurried back from the village with the excit- 
ing news. Leslie’s Weekly reports the conversation 
which followed : 


*« rofessor?” replied Mrs. Hornbeak,in a 
pleasel tone. “I guess, then, that she’s made a 
good match of it, and got a@ man of good education 
and social standing, if so be that he’s a professor. 
I’m real glad it’s so, Kg 

“Wa-al, I don’t know,” said the old man, warily. 
“That depends a good deal, ’cor: to my way of 
thinking, on the variety of the species he belongs 

, 80 to say. Theodosia didn’t tell me, and I 
forgot to ask, whether he is a dancing-master, 
a corn doctor, a piano-tuner, a prize-tighter, a hoss 
physician, a layer-on-of-hands, a balloonatic, a 
seventh son of a seventh son, a sword-swallower, 
a phrenologist, a bicycle-rider, a magician or an 
elastic-skin man.” 
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SHE HAD A QUESTION. 


The worthy Sunday-school superintendent was 
also the village dry-goods merchant, and it is only 
just to him to say that he was energetic and 
efficient both in secular and religious pursuits. 
Current Literature relates the story of his attempt 
to enlarge the scriptural knowledge of a class of 
little girls. 

He had told most eloquently the lesson of the 
day, and at the conclusion he looked about the 
room and inquired pees = A 

“Now has any one a ion to ask?” 

rie | and timidly a little girl raised her hand. 

“A see that there is a question. Well, what 
be afraid. Speak out.” 

rl cast down her eyes, fidgeted a 
minute, twisting her fingers, and then said des- 


rately: 
peter. "Brooks, how much are those little red 
parasols in your window ?” 
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DOING A GOOD BUSINESS. 


A Buffalo woman, while shopping the other day, 
thoughtlessly picked up an umbrella belonging to 
another woman and started to walk off with it. The 
owner stopped her, and the absent-minded woman, 
with many apologies, returned the umbrella. 

The incident served to remind her that they 
needed some umbrellas in her own family, so she 
bought two for her daughters and one for herself. 

Later in the day, when she was on her way 
home, armed with the three umbrellas, she hap- 

ned to glance up, and saw, directly ——_ her 

n the car, the very woman with whom she had had 
the unfortunate experience in the morning. 

The second woman stared at the three umbrellas 
very hard for several minutes, and then, with a 
significant smile, she leaned forward and said 
in an icy tone, “T see you have had a successful 

rning.” 
*® © 


HE HAD HIS REASONS. 


An officer in one of the English volunteer regi- 
ments, who had made himself exceedingly unpopu- 
lar with the men, was coming home one evening 
when he slipped and fell into deep water. He was 


regiment. 


The officer was profuse in his expressions of 
gratitude, and asked his preserver how he-could 


reward him. 

“The best way,” said the soldier, “is to say 
nothing about it.” 

“But why?” asked the officer, in amazement. 


“Because,” was the blunt reply, “if the other 
ha knew I’d pulled you out they’d chuck me 
in.” 
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A STANDING GRIEVANCE. 


Many persons who are compelled to travel on 
street-cars so crowded that they have to stand, 
will sympathize with the Chicago man who finally 
decided to make a determined protest. 


He called at the office one day, and expressed 
his sentiments in plain and vigorous terms. 

“Who are you, that you come here and talk to 
us like that?” asked one of the officers of the 
corporation. ‘Are you a stockholder?” 

“No, sir!” he thundered. “I’m one. of the 
strap-holders!”’ . 


rescued with great difficulty by a private in his own 
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BEATING OUT WORMS. 


If any one had told me two years ago that 
angleworms could be obtained otherwise than by 
digging up the soil or by overturning heavy 
objects that cover them, I should have laughed at 
him. Yet there is another and a better way, as I 
have discovered, greatly to my surprise. 

One morning in May I noticed my old colored 
friend, Uncle Benny Newcome, going by with a 
long cane pole over his shoulder, and immediately 
the spirit moved me to drop my work and strike 
for the banks of the little stream, where the fish 
were waiting in the dark blue pools. 

“Hello, Uncle Benny!” I shouted. 
after ’em this morning?” 

“Yessuh,” with a wide grin, “I ‘lowed I’d 


“Going 


“Wait and you’ll get a ride, uncle.” 





Hesat down in great satisfaction at the prospect 





HOW UNCLE BENNY DID IT. 


of escaping a long walk, and in fifteen minutes 
we were seated in my buckboard, speeding away 
for the fishing-grounds. 

“Hit’s a mighty cu’is thing,” he remarked, 
‘‘when a man fin’ out he wan’ to go fishin’ he’ll 
go, don’ matter how fur off the place is; but 
when ’e start back home in th’ evenin’ he 
rie’lects ’t he’s a mighty long ways from whar 
he live at.’’ 

Under the guidance of my old friend, we came 
by and by to the “‘bes’ fishin’-hole on the creek,” 
and lost no time getting out our tackle. Then 
I observed that his bait can was empty. I had 
neglected to bring mine along with me, for I sup- 
posed that he would provide the bait. As if to | 
make the ease hopeless, there was no spade nor | 
hoe at hand. 

Uncle Benny noticed my discomfiture and his 
eyes twinkled. “Uh huh! What you go’n’ a 
use fer bait? You never brung noth’n’, did 
yuh ?” 

“Why, no,” Lanswered. 
you’d brought bait.’’ 

“Well, suh,”’ he said, quizzically, “hyers the | 
can, an’,’’ pointing toward the ground, “yander’s 
the worms. Question ’fore the ’sembly is, How 
are we go’n’ a git ’em?” 

“We can’t find enough under logs,” I said 
crossly, “and we may as well go back home.”’ 

*Hol’ on, honey, don’ lose yuh bref. You 
jes’ watch y’ ole uncle’s motions.” 

So saying, he seized his can and went to an 
almost bare, damp spot, supporting a few scatter- 
ing bunches of grass and dotted with small 
mounds of earth which Uncle Benny declared 
to be “worm sign.” Selecting from a pile of 
driftwood a heavy club, he began beating the earth 
vigorously. The ground for several yards around 
trembled at each impact, and I stood staring at 
the foolish-looking performance. 

“You jes’ wait ’n’ watch the groun’,” he said, 
pausing to rest. Then he resumed his beating. 

“Uh huh! Looky yander!” he shouted 
triumphantly, pausing again and pointing to the 
ground a few feet away. 

There, sure enough, was about a third of a 
large earthworm, the whole of which soon 
appeared to my astonished gaze. Presently 
another came forth, then another and another, 
and we were soon kept busy picking them up. 
Ina yery few minutes after the first one appeared 
we had a canful of the biggest, juiciest “fishing 
worms” I had ever seen. 

“Why, Uncle Benny,” I said, “where did you 
learn this?’ 

“T’ve knowed that trick,” the old man replied, 

“ever sence I was big enough to pull out a 
pyeerch.”’ 

“Why didn’t you tell us about it?” 

The old darky gave a humorous little grunt. 
“Lemme tell yuh, honey,” he said, “I done tol’ 
lots a people *bout beatin’ out worms, but you 
ain’t never hyerd a them a-doin’ it. They all got 
too much sense to be fool’ by an ol’ nigger like 


“*T supposed of course 
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me. You the firs’ white man I ever showed, ’n’ 
I bet you certainly do spread the news.”’ 
Accordingly I am spreading it. Try the plan 
some time, boys. A. P. DRAPER. 
* © 


AN APPROPRIATE TEXT. 


The clergymen of our great-grandfathers’ day 
were wont to indulge to an extent that would 
not now be tolerated in personal applications of | f. 
Scripture. Usually these were directed to the 
affairs of other people; but Parson Oliver Noble 
of West Newbury once expounded a text which 
bore upon a recent business transaction of his 
own. Parson Noble was an oddity. His parish 
was remote and rustic, and he made no effort 
there to preserve a clerical dignity of demeanor. 
He had the funeral sermon preached for his first 
wife printed and peddled it among his parish- 
ioners, quite oblivious of the incongruity of 
tearfully accepting condolences and shillings 
simultaneously. 

Ata time when continental money was begin- 
ning a rapid decline in value he was the owner 
of several acres of land at Grasshopper Plains, a 
warm, dry, sunny, upland region very suitable 
for early crops. Two sharp business men of 
Bradford, having obtained in advance 
of general knowledge an inkling that 
the continental bills would depreciate, 
thought it would be a good idea to 
unload those possessed upon 
Parson Noble in exchange for some of 
his land. So thought, so done. The 
parson did not seem eager to trade, but 
he was not unwilling, and finally parted 
with several apparently desirable lots, 
receiving the depreciated bills therefor 
without demur. 

The purchase was made in winter, 
and the land when the buyers took it 
was covered with snow. As spring 
approached and the snow melted, rumors 
of a disturbing nature came to their 
ears, and they drove over again. Sure 
enough, there exists far back in Grass- 
hopper Plains a curious geological freak 
in the form of a line of low, sandy knolls 
or dunes, as worthless for cultivation as 
so much sea-beach—and these it was 
with which the parson had parted for 
money which, after all, had some value. 
It was a case of the biter bit; but 
naturally the bitten protested. The 
parson received them smoothly and 
amiably. He would be sorry to do anything 
wrong; the matter was very regrettable; perhaps 
it could be arranged satisfactorily; at any rate, 
he was to preach by exchange in Bradford the 
next Sunday, and doubtless before he went home 
they could talk the matter over and settle it. 
Sunday came and the congregation, to whom the 
situation was perfectly well known, awaited with 
interest the sermon of the minister from West 
Newbury. When he mounted the high pulpit 
he gave out his text with emphasis: 

“T have bought a piece of ground, and I must 
needs go and see it.”’ 

“To see it” was the pith of his discourse, 
which was so apt, so clever, and so mercilessly 
clear in its exposure of the would-be trickery of 


| the tricked that those unfortunates wriggled and 


flushed and looked at their toes, as miserable as 
if their pew were the pillory, while the rest of 
the audience, if not exactly edified, were vastly 
entertained, although they preserved the decorum 
due to the Sabbath. 

There was no further protest. The bargain 
stood as it was made, and victory remained with 
Parson Noble. 

* & 


RECONCILED TO A PIRATE. 


Albert Sonnichsen, who for ten months was a 
prisoner among the Filipinos, has gathered the 
record of his adventures into an interesting book. 
Altogether he was courteously treated, although 
the exigencies of war and the lack of supplies 
deprived him frequently of moderate comforts. 

The Filipino ignorance of American strength 
and courage was rather amusing to the prisoner. 
One day, as a marked favor, he was permitted to 
take a stroll under guard, and was followed by a 
grinning crowd into a barber shop. 

“The young men in the barber shop,”’ he writes, 
“were not inclined to be hostile, but the bantering 
questions they addressed to me were anything 
but flattering to my countrymen, as: ‘Did the 
Americans shoot from the hip?’ or, ‘Did they 
saturate themselves with whisky before going into 
battle, in order to get courage?’ and so forth. 

“As I attracted trade to the shop, the barber, to 
keep me from going away, offered to shave me. 
I was about to sit down when, upon turning, I 
found myself face to face with a stranger. A 
white man he probably had been, or was yet, 
although his appearance at first glance belied it. 

“J did not like his looks; he made a decidedly 
bad impression. His clothes were ragged, his 
hair was long, and his face had not felt a razor 
for some time. He had all the appearance of a 
bankrupt pirate or brigand. The fellow was 
impudent, too, and kept staring into my face; so 
I returned the stare. Still his features seemed 
familiar. Where had I seen them before? 

“Suddenly a smile of recognition lit up our 
faces simultaneously. Certainly we were old 
acquaintances! I was gazing at my own 
reflection in the mirror.” 
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WHY NOT 


rub up all the furniture as well as the floor in your house with 


English Wood Oil Polish. 


It keeps the dust from rising, is not slippery like wax and 
does not scratch. Any one may apply it with a cloth. 


$1.00 a Gallon. 


Put up in any size package from quarts to five gallons. 
The best known repolisher and brightener. If your 
dealer does not keep it insist upon his getting it for 
you. Agents Wanted in Every Town. 


DEXTER BROTHERS, Sole Mfrs., 
103, 105, 107 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOVEMBER 14, 1901. 











Escalloped Oysters and 
Meat Patties are never at their 
best unless delicately flavored with 


BELL'S SPICE 
SEASONING <= 


BELL’S is a composite seasoning. Gives better results than a 
dozen varieties. Made of the granulated leaves of sweet herbs and 
choice spices. It is pure as nature, and gives a zest and relish to 

















A Good Thing, 
Rub It In. 


- FOR. 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, 


Pain, Ache or Soreness, 


IT NEVER 
FAILS. 


Large Bottles, 25 cents and $1. 


All druggists and many general stores. 
SAMPLE BOTTLE FREE. 
A postal brings it. 
MINARD’S LINIMENT MFG. CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Artistic, 
Delicate, 


all spiced dishes. 
Pure. 


Get BELL’S at grocers or markets; if you cannot, ~ us 
a: 


six two-cent race for 12-cent’ can, sent post-paid 
THE WM. CG. BELL COMPANY, 
48-52 Faceted Street, Boston, Mass. 
aa 
Ask your dealer to show you our 
line of Holiday Packages. 

Most attractive and greatest variety 
ever produced. 


Vint 


BOSTON. 
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perfield tried to sleep with one @ 
eye open. It was a good experi- 
ence; for he learned one lesson— 
the thing was impossible. Now 
it is equally absurd to expect to do 
the best cooking unless you use 
the Best Range. That’s logic. 
You can’t have the Best Range 
* unless you get the 


( 
MageeRange 


That’s history : 
eon oor age ee Gor ke 


Cs —_, Some unscrupulous dealers 9) 

« y “Same as a Magee.” That’s @ 

a diplomatic way of saying, “yen don't nee much.” Tell him you want e 
the BEST. You want a MAGEE. 


ao S oo You recollect how Devi Cop- 3 


©2000 06686008 





e 

’ e 
4 fbi descriptive, tells you a Magee story—not romance, ] 
nor fiction, but history. You can have it for the asking. e 
s 

e 

e 

e 


“4 Macge Furnace Co., Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 

32-38 Union Street, Boston, Mass. s 9 

° “Highest Award, Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.” uperiority. 
(CIES ERERT ET ESERE RRR RRA R REE EEE RRA EERE SY SD 












Made to our order, 


“STANDARD”. 


Crow-Black 


Cheviot Suits. 


After eleven years of critical trial the 
Standard Crow-Black Cheviot Suit stands 
preeminent as the best black suit in the 
country. Made from selected long fiber 
wools, extra strength. 








The Best Suit Made 


*10 





One of Mang Testimonials. 
STANDARD CLOTHING CO., Boston. 


Gentlemen ;— | take pleasure in recommend- 
ing your justly celebrated Standard Cheviot suit. 





It is a remarkable piece of workmanship, both 

Roper 1" 4 —— ae a — Sold only by 

labor and care in the production. For hard wear ° 

and service I know of nothing better. Standard Clothing Co. 


Yours truly, 
ALBERT HIBBERT. 


Nat’l Secretary of American Federation of 
Textile Operatives, at Dover, N. H. 


395 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Just below Winter St. BOSTON. 
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Samples of Work 
Free! 2 2 & 


Send us your name and address 
pad peallagegt ak & 
you a 


‘Booklet of the Jt yt vt Te 
New Companion 
Sewing Machine. 
an Samples of Work done 


the Machine. #% % 2 


ack the Factory to the Home, 
at a large saving to the pur- 
chaser, the Secret of our Success. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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one for Sample of Cloth and ——— Booklet of Unsolicited 
Testimonials, Free upon receipt of your address. :: :: 




















Grist Mill 
eat Coffee 


; atains the nutritive 


properties of 
=-Wheat 
ag: 

















